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ust like there's no such thing as a small dream. 

There are opportunities. The kind that help 



you find half a million new customers in half a 

day. The kind that give you a more creative 

way to be heard. The kind that show you 

how to stand out . The 





This is what you can do when you 

put your business on the Internet. 



THIS IS WHAT YOU CAN 00 WITH A MACINTOSH 



Entrepreneur. Le^iden Innovator. Jim McCann isn't chasing his dream - he cauglit it. And the hiternet his helped him do it. By opening 
up a world of new opportunities for expanding his business. By giving him ways to reach millions of new customers. By helping him 
turn l-cSOO-FL()\\TKS into the worlds largest florist and one of Americas fastest growing companies. The same way A[)ple Macintosh 
personal computers are revolutionizing how millions of other people are growing their business through the Internet -no 
matter how big their business may be. Jim McCann isn't just changing the way consumers think about buying (lowers. He's 
changing the way Wall Street thinks about buying flow^ers. All it took wis a dream. The counige to follow it. -\nd a little power. 
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Retailers' strategies for co))ipeting imtli superstores ivclude offering cnstcnners innavative 
entettaining experiences. At Michael and Jennifer Rubin's Califoiina shops, customers 
paint the ceramics of their choice and hare them kiln-fired. Caver Story, Page 18. 
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Dog-food maker RichaixJ Thompsov, nnth 
visitors Cynthia Hancock and Dnfus, on a 
promotio)i tour Marketuig, Page J^S. 
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Long-term needs of his optical-fiber fum 
helped Michael Kerr choose software. 
S)nall Business Computingy Page 38. 
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It's not unusual to feel that every ounce of 
enei'gy you expend on yom* business must 
produce some tangible positive result. But 
the best things that could happen ai'e 
often intangible — ^youi* employees become 
more motivated, for instance, oi* yom* 
business overcomes a major obstacle. 

If youi" company has ever expeiienced 
the latter, you probably gained valuable 
insight — another intangible benefit — as a 
result. At Nation''s Business, we're eager 
to tap that knowledge to help and encoui*age other businesses that 
might face formidable obstacles. 

That's a major reason why we sponsor, with Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. (widely knowTi as MassMutual — the Blue Chip 
Company) and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the annual progi'am 
known as the Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. It was begim six yeai's 
ago to honor small fii'ms that have overcome adversity and emerged 
stronger as a result — but also to share those experiences with others. 

Steven C. Berg (in the photo above), president and CEO of 
DeBoui'gh Manufactming Co., in La Junta, Colo., says the recognition 
the fii'm received as a 1992 national Blue Chip Enteiprise "has given our 
entu*e company more confidence." 

In "A Blue-Chip Shot Is Well Woith It," stai-ting on Page 35, we 
relate some of the benefits that other Blue Chip honorees have gained 
from paiticipation in the progi'am. To apply for the 1997 honor, see the 
special inseit immediately following the story. 




This month's cover story, "The 
Little Guys Stiilve Back," is 
full of good reporting by Con- 
tributing Editor Dale Buss on 
how small retailers ai'e rein- 
venting theu* approaches to 
doing business. The aiticle, 
beginning on Page 18, details 
theii* tactics for smaival. Even 
if you're not in retailing, this 
story could provide helpful 
hints for you in youi* business 
endeavors. 




Mary Y. McElveen 
Editor 
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Definition Of Terms 
Is Key In Alliances 

In reading your May cover story, 
'} "Strikin^^ The Ri^^ht Match," it was 




relreshin<^ to see thos^' ideas in prHnt out- 
side a puhlication devoted to i)uirhasing. 

The business practices examined in tlie 
article have been a mainstay of many pur- 
chasing^ professionals for years, as have 
many other changes promulgated by en- 
terpnsing puix'hasing people seeking im- 
provement either in costs or to meet the 
bottom-line d(*mands of f heir companies. 

Th(* article discussed the correct way of 
approaching busin« I'elationships in ad- 
dition to the overuse of certain terminolo- 
gies. However, one such term referred to in 
the article, but not identified as overused 
or otherwise out of place, was "vendor" 

Aligning oneself, and one's company, 
with another company in order to work to- 
gether to mutually enhance capabilities 
and profits is a goal that must be shared 
betweej) the two pajties, and the Vight 
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Sell To Generation X For f ighUng Crime Way To Share Costs 
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match" must exist to continue a strategic 
relationship. But what must first be ac- 
complished by the "customer/user" in the 
alliance is definition of terms. 

A vendor, typically, maintains vending 
equipTiient and delivers pi'oduct from na- 
tional brand sources or otherwise stocks 
shelves and the like. A "supplier," on the 
other hand, is a sourre that binngs to the 
business relationship something more: 
"value added/' 

In the value-added ai'ena may be engi- 
neering, testing, or any other service that 
goes beyond the widget foi' which the sup- 
plier has l)een contracted. Until the coipo- 
rate mind-set of the company originating 



the alliance sufficiently recognizes the dif- 
fen^nces between suppliers and vendors, 
the strategic value of the relationship is in 
jeopardy. 

Your article points out many of the new 
trends being practiced. The recognition of 
the hard work of the people* outlined in the 
article will be a source of mspiration to 
many who are looking for innovative ap- 
proaches to bring to their companies. 
P(ihI S. Stn/grr 
Ccdifwd Purcha.^uig Maiiaycr 
Exlhie Inc. 
Sal in a, Kan. 

It's A Jungle Out There 
For Employers 



In regard to "Heading Off The IRS 
J On Independent Contractors" 



[March], it should be pointed out that the 
Internal Revenue Service is not the only 
potential adversary waiting to pounce on 
employers. 

If an "independent conti'actor ' is injured 
on the job, the employer may be held liable 
for workers' compensation benefits if a 
hearing officer decides the worker was ac- 
tually an employee. Then there may be a 
question with the insurance earner about 
covering a person for whom the employer 
has paid no insurance premiums. 

Increasingly, companies are finding that 
an "independent contractor' sales repre- 
sentative may sue for wrongful discharge 
when the compan\ severs the relationship. 

To avoid such hassles, make sure the 
person has a business license, insurance, 
and the freedom of function of a true inde- 
pendent contractor. Then get an employ- 
ment-law specialist to put it in wilting, 
and have it signed by both parties and up- 
dated annually. 
7(7;;/rK f. Carey 

Cciiificd Manaycnicnf Coi/snJffinf 
Carey Associates, luc, 
HnrHnyame, Calif. 

A Quality Labor Pool 
Waiting To Be Tapped 



'^r— 7| rd like to commend you on your 
Api'il co\'er story, "Help Wanted 



Desperately." Wliat particularly caught 
my eye was the fact that it pointed out that 
people with disabilities "are a giwving 
source of new woi'kers." 

This segment of the U.S. population is 
perhaps the largest untapped labor pool, 
one that many businesses are discovering 
not only provides skilled woi'k but also has 
a significant impact on profitability. 
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Thiiik of it as the electronic equivalent of the California gold msh. 

More and more businesses are discovering the enormous 
revenue potential of the Internet. And more businesses are using 
technolog}' from Apple to stake their claim. 

No matter how big your company is, the Apple^ Internet Seiner 
Solution is one of the fastest, easiest ways to grow your business througli the 
Net. In fact, it comes with all the hardware and software you need to create a 
web site today Even a media-rich site with audio, video and animation. 

The Apple Internet Server Solution is designed to support over 200,000 

Because it's cross-platform, 
people mnning Windows aiid UNIX 



er 





can access your site. And security 
is built in, so you never have 
to worry about break-ins. 
All the software you need 



to easily set up, author and 



maintain your web site is 
included as well. Software avail- 
able only for Macintosh* Such as Adobe™ 
PageMill, which makes creating a web page as easy as creating a word pro- 
cessing page. No complex languages to learn. No editors or browsers to juggle. 
Best of all, the Apple Internet Server Solution starts at around $2^iOO* 
Specially trained Apple Premium Server Resellers are available to help you 
determine which solutions are best for your business. They'll also be tliere with 
support - and expert advice - whenever you need it. 

Which leaves you with only one thing left to do: dream big. 
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Get the Facts. 
Right Now! 

Small-Business Information 
Instantly Accessible via Fax. 

Nation's Business' 
Market FAX service 
gives you quick and 
easy access to the 
small-business 
information you 
want and need. 
You can order 
articles from Nation's 
Business and receive them 
via fax instantly! 

♦ Articles Now Available: 

($4.95 per article) 

4834 The Little Guys Strike Back: 

• Small, independent retailers, threatened by 
major discount chains, can adopt strategies 
to help themselves thrive. 

4835 Consultants To The Rescue: 

• The growing ranks of these skilled 
professionals can solve financial, 
management, or marketing problems for 
small firms. 

4836 Workers* Comp Via Managed Care: 

• Workers' comp insurers that use a 
managed-care approach can help some 
small companies cut costs. 

4837 Choosing Software For Your Firm: 

• Here's useful advice for fast-growing 
companies that need to buy a system they 
can rely on for years to come. 

♦ Best-Seller List: 

4800 • Find out which articles are the most- 
requested by over 850,000 Nation^s 
Business subscnbers. Call now to receive 
your FREE copy of the Nation's Business 
Best-Seller List. 

♦ How To Order: 

To order, call toll-free 1-800-597-7363 

and enter the number of the article you 
are requesting; then enter youi^ credit 
card number* and fax number. The 
aiticle will ariive within minutes. 

♦ Visa, MasterCard, or American Express 
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♦ Call Now! 
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Through the Presidents Committees 
Job Accommodation Network (JAN), we 
have found that businesses are seeing bot- 
tom-line benefits that average nearly $30 
for every dollar expended on making a 
workplace accommodation for an employee 
with a disability. 

Its ironic that many small 
businesses hesitate to tap 
into this market when 
they are scrambling to 
find and keep entiy- 
level w^orkers. I en- 
courage these busi- 
nesses to call JAN 
toll-free at 1-800- 
ADA-WORK ( 1-800- 
232-9675) for infor- 
mation regarding 
accommodation and 
recruitment. 

People with disabili- 
ties do have ability for hire. 
Small businesses can reap the 
benefits. 

Tony Coclho, Chaiman 

Preside ut\^ Committee on Employment 

of People With Disabilities 
Washington, D.C 

A Notebook Computer 
With An On-Board Printer 

J, You did a good job on "The 




It is tme that to avoid taxation, the in- 
sured must live for three years after an ex- 
isting policy is tixinsferred into the trust. 
However, if the tioist purchases a ncn- pol- 
icy, there is no transfer, and hence the in- 
surance is not ''swept back into the per- 
son s estate" even if he should die within 

three years. 

Matt Kokkonen 
Cliaitered Life 
Uiidenvriter and 
Chaiiered FinaneinI 
Consultant 
Sa}i Luis Obispo, 
Calif 




^ Lowdown On High Tech" [April], 
but how could you miss the Canon 
NoteJet, with its on-board printer? Ai^e 
there only a few of us who need to do 
eve^lhing on the road? 

I admire many features of the IBM 
ThinkPad, for example, but the Canon of- 
fering appears to be the only notebook PC 
out with the printer — as w^ell as poits for 
other monitors and printers. Why evei^- 
body doesn't clamor for this feature is a 
complete mystery to me. 
Peter Ross 
President 

Brown Ross of New Jersey, Lie, 
Jersey City, NJ. 

[Editors Note: Canons NoteJet is indeed the 
only notebook eomputer with a built-in 
pivnter. We reviewed this pivduet in the 
Dcecmhcr 199J^ issue and plan to look at the 
current model, the NoteJet IIIcx, in the 
September issue J 

Clarifying A Point 

On Life-insurance Trusts 

Zl "Putting Trusts In Your Estate 
Planning" [Small Business 




Financial Adviser, June] gave a good 
overview of common estate-planning tools. 
However, the section on "The Iirevocable 
Life-insurance Tiaist" contained a flaw^ 



[Editor's Note: The 
aiiwle sliould hare 
viude a disVuwtion be- 
tween transferring an 
existing policy and buy- 
ing a new })oliey. For a 
fuiiher look at iirevocable 
life-insurance trusts, see Page 
55 iv this issue J 

A Longer Perspective 
On Violent Crime 

II "The Brave New Worid Of 
Business Security [IMay] stated 




that if statistics w^ere their guide, 
Americans would feel more secure these 
days than they have in years. 

You cite the latest FBI statistics, which 
show a 1 percent decrease in serious crime 
for the first six months of 1995 compared 
with the same period in 1994, following a 2 
percent decline for all of 1994 compared 
with 1993. 

Let s look at this from a longer perspec- 
tive. In 1960 in New^ Haven, Conn., there 
were six murders, four rapes, and 16 rob- 
beries. In 1990, the population of that city 
had declined by 14 percent and experi- 
enced 31 murders, 168 rapes, and 1,784 
robberies — an increase of more than 
10,000 percent for the latter statistic. 

Tliis example is not atypical. But the re- 
porting of very recent and minor declines 
in \iolent crime is all too typical. 
Craig Kobylik 
Poiiage, Mick 

You can communicate with Nation's 
Business via: 

^ IjCiter: Editor, Nation s Business 

1615H StreeiNM 
Washington, D.C 2006^ J)00 
A Fcuv: (202) 8 8 7-3 Jf 3 7 

i CompuServe: 76^36,1735; 
Inteniet: 761^36.1735 (a compuserre.com 

Please include your telephone number and 
your postal address. Because of space li)nita' 
tiouSy we cannot print all letters received^ and 
those selected for publication way be 
condensed. 
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I like to joke that I learned my most im- 
portant business skills doing chores for 
my mother. It's a slight exaggeration, 
but I did learn one of the most impor- 
tant philosophies of my company at a 
young age: Wliatever you do, do it right 
the first time. 

Like the times you did a 
halfhearted job drjing the 
dishes and Mom made you 
do them over, a business pro- 
ject that's not quite done 
right can require a great deal 
of repeat attention. And the 
punishment — lost tmie and 
money — is far more severe 
than what Mom doled out. 

Paying attention to details 
isn't the easiest way to do 
business, but for me it has 
been the only way. WTiile I 
was in college, a friend and I 
started designing and build- 
ing sound systems for tour- 
ing rock groups like the J. 
Geils Band and the Doobie 
Brothers. There w^as no room 
for en^or; any glitch would be 
heard by an arena full of fans. 

In 1986, I bought out 

my partner and started 
Newcome Electronic Systems. The 
Columbus, Ohio, firm has gi^own to a 40- 
employee, $8 million business specializing 
in everything hom data- and voice-com- 
munication systems to installation of com- 
puter networks, videoconferencing equip- 
ment, and home or boardroom theaters. 

Getting the job done right the first time 
sounds so simple, but personal experience 
as a consumer and an entrepreneur proba- 
bly has shown you that it can be tough to 
deliver. Here are the keys: 

Communicate. Whether talking with 
customers or with staff members who will 
do the job, ever>'one involved must have a 

TiDf Nnvcome is chairniiav of Neiccovic 
Electronic Systciih'^. He prepared this ac- 
cotiitt with Contribntiiiy Editor Suscui 
Biddle Jajfc. Readers tcith i}isiyhts on 
stayiing or noiyiing a biisi)iess are invited 
to coutrihnte to Entrepreneur's Notebook. 
Write to: Editor, Nation's Busim , 1615 H 
Street, X.W. Washington, D.C 200G: JOOO, 



clear understanding of the product to be 
delivered and the semce expected. 

Wlien designing a system, we lay out 
every available option to the client. By 
helping customers make infomied deci- 
sions, we eliminate common complaints 
like 'Tou never told me I could get this" or 




Being tuned in to cnstomer expectations is paranio)i))t for 
Newcome and Ills electronic-sgstenis compa^iy. 



"I wanted it to do this or that." 

Internally, every job is overseen by a pro- 
ject manager who is involved in every as- 
pect of the job, ft'om the sales and design 
process to a review with the customer of 
how the installed system operates. 

Sweat the small stuff. Customers appre- 
ciate attention to the finer details and 
often make purchasing decisions based on 
who takes care of the little things, such as 
the condition of the job site when the work 
is done. 

We have found that customers appreci- 
ate our promise of immaculate installa- 
tion, from the neatness of our wiring to the 
fact that our technicians wear slippers 
while working so dirt won't get on the floor. 
Many customers have chosen us over our 
competitors because of that promise. 

Remember that your image is at 
stake. There's a fine line between right 
and "almost right." Cutting comers may 
seem like an easy wa}' to increase profits 



on a job, but doing so can cause problems 
later for both the company and the client. 

By meeting or exceeding customer ex- 
pectations the first time, you not only in- 
crease the likelihood that you'll be given 
additional work and refeirals but you also 
reduce the potential of repeated and costly 

semce calls on your tab. 

Do whatever it takes. You 

can't look past the business 
at hand to see what is coming 
next. Our technicians are in- 
structed that they must 
never leave a project until 
the installation is working 
properly. If that takes longer 
than expected, we'll work 
overtime until it's done — 
even if it means calling the 
next customer to explain why 
the start of his job will have 
to be delayed. When this 
does happen, we have found 
our customers to be veiy ac- 
cepting because they know 
they will receive the same 
consideration, 

If you can't do it right, 

don't do it at all. Analyze 
the job before you take it. If a client wants 
a Cadillac job at Yugo prices, for example, 
his cost stmcture could force you to cut cor- 
ners. If he won't compromise, pass up the 
job. Similarly, if you can't keep a promise — 
any promise — don't make it. \h 



Tim 



iiiniiiiiiiiii 

lUHRT I LEIIfiHED 

Doing the job right isn't 
always an easy motto 
to live up to. It takes 
diligence and attention 
to detail. 



■ 
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Bnsincss ncivs in hncffrom the nation's capital 



By Alhni (}. Hohinner 



LEGISLATION 



A Tax-Relief Quilt 
That Could Unravel 

Most small busiiK^sses would qualify for 
some of the $7.05 billion in tax relief ap- 
proved by the House on May 22. But don't 
spend your prospective tax savings yet. 

Even though the wide-ranging package 
of provisions passed the House by an over- 
whelming 414-10 vote, Senate approval is 
uncertain, largely because of election-year 
political considerations. 

If enacted, the House bill would, among 
other things, increase the maximum 
amount of equipment purchases that 
small businesses could deduct from pre- 
sent-year taxes. That amount would grow 
incrementally over eight years from the 
current $17,500 to $25,000. As under cur- 
rent law, purchase amounts above the 
maximum would have to be deducted 
gradually as the equipment depreciated in 
value. 

The House measure also would make 
more than 25 changes in cuirent pension 
laws, each designed to make it easier for 
small companies to create and maintain 
employee retirement progi'ams. The key 
change would allow firms with 100 or 
fewer employees to create a new fonn of 
401(k) plan that would be exempt from the 
cun^ent extensive compliance mles. 

The legislation also would extend, until 
Dec. 31, 1998, the ability of employees to 
exclude from their taxable incomes the 
value of employer-provided educational as- 
sistance up to $5,250 per year. 

The provision would be retroactive to 
Dec. 31, 1994, when the long-standing pro- 
vision expired. Similarly, the bill would ex- 
tend until June 30, 1997, a tax credit of up 
to 35 percent of wages paid to new hires 
who are economically or othenvise disad- 
vantaged. That credit also expired at the 
end of 1994. 

Unfortunately for small business, the 
House chose to append to this legislation a 
separate, politically supercharged bill that 
would increase the minimum wage from 
the current $4.25 an hour to $4.75 this 
July 1 and to $5.15 a year later. Of note to 
business, the wage-increase bill also would 
repeal the provision of the 1947 Portal-to- 
Portal Act recently cited in federal judicial 
and administrative rulings that employers 
must pay employees for time spent com- 



THE ECONOMY 



Federal Budgeting: Four Forecasts 



Revenue 
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1996 Budget Law 
Clinton 1997 Proposal 





Senate 1997 Proposal 
House 1997 Proposal 



SOURCES CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE. MARCH 1996, WHITE HOUSE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE. HOUSE BUDGET COMMITTEE 



CHART ALBERTO PACHECO 



muting in company-provided cars. 

Adding to the complexity of the political 
situation, all these measures have become 
implicitly tied to a House-passed bill that 
would repeal until the end of this year 4.3 



FOR THE RECORD 



cents of the federal motor-fuel tax of 18.4 
cents a gallon. "We've got this thing all 
balled in a knot, and we Ve got to take it 
apart one thread at a time," says Senate 
Majority Whip Trent Lott, R-Miss. 




The U.S. Postal Service has begun 
teaching business mailers how to prepai^e 
their mail to qualify for the lowest rates 
available under the recently revamped 
classification system, effective July 1. (For 
details about reclassification, see "Postal 
Changes Raise The Stakes," in the June 
issue.) 

The Postal Service education eff()rt — 
which it calls Max It! — includes a detailed 
guide and training . ions nationwide. To 
receive the publication and find out the 
date and location of the session nearest 
you, call 1-800.THE-USPS (1-800-843- 
8777), Ext. 2012. 



Also, there's new, high-tech help avail- 
able for business owners looking to update 
their customer mailing databases to take 
advantage of the postal reclassification, 
which assigns the lowest rates to mailings 
that can be processed automatically. A $49 
sofl:ware progi'am called ZIPFLx, from Pro 
CD Inc., in Danvers, Mass., coiTects ZIP 
code errors and misspelled street names, 
cities, and state abbreviations in mailing 
databases. ZIPFix, available at retail 
stores and based on the Postal Senice 
database of addresses, also provides car- 
rier-route and delivery-point bar codes for 
automating large mailings. IB 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Differing styles but identical goals; learning to 
delegate; the benefits of selling tJirongh dealers. 




PHOTO c ARNOLD ADLER 



Although at one time she might have felt like taking a dicing at paiiner Tobias Ariarina, 
Deboralt Verderame — and Avian na — leaimed that their architectural firm can he 
enhanced by exploituig their differences. 



By Robeiia Mayiiard 



PARTNERSHIPS 



Opposites Attract— 
With Time And Effort 

Bringing complementary skills to a part- 
nership in a professional firm is good in 
theory. But on a practical level, meshing 
two dilYerent styles and personalities — 
while maintaining a profitable business — 
can present quite a challenge. 

It has been that and more for Deborah 
Verderame and Tobias Ai'ianna, partners 
in the New York City firm Landy Verder- 
ame Ai'ianna Aixhitects. The two were 
chosen by the senior partner, John 
Landy, to succeed him. When he died 18 
months ago, the success of the firm rested 
with the thirtysomething architects, who 
couldn't have been less alike. 

Verderame's design philosophy is tra- 
ditional, Ai-ianna's more modern. She 
favored sa\ing money and keeping over- 
head low, while he wanted to advance the 
operation quickly with new technology 
and design systems. 

But the two have forged a strong 
partnership by learning how to use their 
differences to the company's advantage 
rather than let them become points of 
conflict. Their frequent, heated argu- 
ments gi'adually gave way to compromise. 

The struggle, w^hich they say has eased, 
was in making personal preferences sec- 
ondary to the good of the firm and the 
quality of the w^ork. Their ability to do so 
has been the key to success. 

Aiianna now concedes that Verder- 
ame's more cautious approach to spend- 
ing has kept his buying impulses in check 
and has been beneficial for the firm. 
Rather than buy all or nothing, they made 
a wish list and planned for purchases 
systematically. 

On the creative side, they learned that 
their different approaches allow^ them to 
accommodate the preferences of a variety 
of clients. On some projects, says Verder- 
ame, a synthesis of both styles occurs, 
"sometimes resulting in our best work." 

Other factors that have helped cement 
their business partnership, they say, are 
promoting a sense of humor in the office 
and jointly celebrating positives, such as 
landing new clients. And, like partners in 
any good relationship, both have been 
careful to put their disagi^eements behind 
them. 



Regular communication is also impor- 
tant, and to ensure it they have decided to 
continue sharing an office. 

Outside the office, though, they don't 
socialize — period. 

"On a personal level," says Arianna, 



MANAGEMENT STYLE 



Do You Delegate 

As Much As You Can? 

By aligning duties in a more efficient way, 
delegating not only can make for greater 
overall productivity but also can reduce 
overload and burnout of managers. To 
learn whether you are a good delegator, 
answer "yes" or "no" to each of the 
following questions: 

■ Do you often work overtime? 

■ Do you take work home evenings and 
weekends? 

■ Is your unfinished w^ork increasing? 

■ Ai'e daily operations so time-consum- 
ing that you have little time left for 
planning? 

■ Do you keep control of all the details 
needed to do a job? 



"w^'re totally incompatible. But profes- 
sionally, w^e definitely feel like we need 
each other. Combined, we're much 
stronger than we are apart. Wlien we 
disagi'ee, w^e always come back to the fact 
that the fii'm is doing well." ■ 

■ Do you frequently have to postpone 
long-range projects? 

■ Ai'e you distracted by constant unex- 
pected emergencies? 

■ Do you lack confidence in your 
subordinates' abilities to shoulder more 
responsibility? 

■ Do you find yourself iiTitable and 
complaining w^hen the work of your group 
doesn't live up to expectations? 

■ Do conflict, friction, and loss of mo- 
rale characterize the atmosphere of your 
work group? 

■ Do vour subordinates defer all deci- 
sions to you? 

■ Do you instruct your subordinates to 
perform certain activities, rather than 
accomplish certain goals? 

■ Do you feel that you're abdicating 
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your role as a manager if you ask for your 
sr^ )rdinat * assistance? 



Have subordinates stopped pi . nt- 
ing their idtcio to you? 

■ Do operations slow down much when 
you're away? 

■ Do you beli( that your status and 
the salai'y you eai'n automatically mean 
that you have to be overworked? 

If nine or more of your answers are 
affu'mati\'e, it's likely that you're not dele- 
gating enough. If so, identify the rea:sons, 
and work on eliminating them. 

Here are the most common reasons: 
Lack of patience. (It takes longer to 
explain it than to do it myself.) 



DISTRIBUTION 



Making The Switch 

From Direct To Dealer Sales 

Cutting fixed costs is a major advantage to 
selling products through independent deal- 
ers i-ather than employing a sales foi'ce to 
sell dh'ectly to customers. 

And that was the piimar}^ reason Clifford 
W. GcUlung made the switch cifter a decade 
of selling dii'ectly the modulai' office dh id- 
ers made by his com- 
pany Pleion Corp., in 
Santa Ana, Calif 

When he sold dii'ectly, 
Gaitung's sales and mar- 
keting cost^ equaled 25 
percent of revenues. 
Using dealei's — and pai'- 
ing his sales force from 
30 to five — has reduced 
that cost to 12 percent. 

Increased distiibu- 
tion, without adding cost, 
has been another bene- 
fit. Selling to a dealer 
across the country 
quickly gets the product 
into a new^ area, w^hereas 
the only way to increase 
distiibution with dii'ect 
sales, Gaitung says, Ls to 
increase the size of his 
sales staff 

A trade-off in selling 
to dealers, he says, is 

loss of conti'ol, pailicu- 

laiiy with piicing. *Tou 
can lose sales if dealers get a little gi'eedy 
and raise your products' prices to the 
customer to increase their own margins." 
Aiul, he says, it's necessaiy to keep close 
watch not to overextend credit to dealer's. 

Another factor to consider is the stan- 
daixl selling method used in a given indus- 
try Wlien Gailung began selling dii'ectly 
about 10 years ago, his competitors were 
also doing so. There w^ere few^er dealers 
then. Most had aii'angements with major 
manufactui'ers and w^eren't interested in 
working with smaller ones like Pleion. 



Insecurity. (I'm so eager to prove my If 
that I refuse to deL j * .) 

Inflexibility. (Fm cominced tliat notliing 
can be done properly unless I do it myself) 

Inadequacy. (Vm afraid of being showTi 
up.) 

Occupational hobby. (Fm so attached to 
some aspect of the job tliat I just don't want 
to give it up.) 

This test fc^ one of manv in a new book, 
Tliiiik Like A Maungcr, by Roger Fiitz, 
who has 30 yeai*s' exj)enence as a coi^jorate 
manager, university jiresident, and man- 
agement consul tint. The $16.95 book can be 
ordei'ed fi'om Cai^eei' Pit by calliiig 
l^SOO-CAREER-1 (l-SOO-227-3371). 



But times ha\'e changed. As lai'ge compa- 
nies began to set prices with lower profit 
mar-gins, Garlung says, dealers became 
mor-e willing to work with small manufac- 
tur^ers. Now; selling du'ectly is considered 
outmoded in his industry 

Companies should also be mindful of how 
w^ell their product can compete. 'There's no 
way you can get dealers to do an exclusive 
[arTangement] to sell your* product. Smaller 




PHOTO BART BARTHOLOMEW 



Selling through 'ntdcpcndent dealers rafl/er fhan diirdly to 
custo)}fers cut costs for Clifford W. GaHu)ig's co)npany, 
which makes office dividers. 



companies just fight for position," says 
Garlung, w^ho has about 50 competitors. 

To keep dealers' business in the modular- 
office-fur'nituT'e industry; he says, a com- 
pany not only has to produce a good product 
but also must ship faster and pro\ide better 
customer senice than its competitors. 

His ad\ ice to finiis making the switch is 
to be pr'epared to cut prices initially to 
attract dealer business, then to build com- 
mitment fi'om dea]er\^ slowiy until they are 
r^egulariy selling your pr^oduct and incr-eas- 
ing the volume. 




ADVERTISING 



Let Your Fingers Walk 
Away From These 'Bills' 

Don't be fooled by the familiar *\valking 
fingers" logo on what may appear to be a 
Yellow Pages invoice. As much as $.100 
miUion a ^^vJ' is being collected by 
dii^ector'y publisher's who use the recog- 
nizable but never-trademarked logo on 
solicitations to potential advertiser's, ac- 
cording to the Yellow Pages Publishers 
Association (YPPA), a non{)rofit tr-ade 
organization in Denver. Small businesses 
make up one of the Yellow Pages' lar'g t 
catego]i(\s of advertiser's. 

To spot what only appear's to be — but 
isn't really — a Yellow Pages bill, look for 
these signs: the absence of a telephone 
number; a disclaimer that "this is not a 
bill," or fine print on the r'everse saying it 
is a solicitation for an ad; an "amount due" 
that is gener-ally betw^een $100 and $200; 
and a statement that the (Urectory is 
nationwide or statewide r-ather than local 
or regional. 

Before pa\ing for directory advertis- 
ing, check your files for pending contracts 
with Yellow Pages publishers to ensure 
that the bill is for advertising you have 
ordered. 

Accor'ding to law-enforcement and U.S. 
Postal Service officials, many of the 
"walking fingers" directories for which 
ads are solicited either are never pub- 
lished, are distributed to a very small 
gr'oup, or contain only a few lines of type 
for each company. 

If you r'eceive such a solicitation and 
suspect the company behind it may en- 
gage in such pr-actices, you could contact 
your local Better Business Bureau or your 
state attorney general's office, or call the 
YPPA hot line at 1-800-8110030. You 
could also notify the regional postal in- 
spector 

In addition, you may want to place 
photocopies of the solicitation on office 
bulletin boards and cu'culate them among 
accounts-payable employees. 
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Small-Business Revolt 

A new book by Richard L. Lesher, 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, recounts the political \\. . olt by 
small-business people that i^roduced the 
pro-business RepubHcan congressional 
majority in the 1994 elections. The book 
examines the reasons behind that turn- 
about, particularly the increased r'ole of 
government in regulating the w^orkplace. 

Mclfdo/c)/ on Main Street: Why Small 
Business Is Leading the Revolution 
Against Big Government (Button, $22.95) 
is available in bookstores nationwide, or it 
can be obtained by calling the publisher at 
1-S00-253-647G. re 





Papercuts. 
Flu season. 

Bruised egos. 

* 

The cafeteria food. 
It's hard to protect your employees from the unexpected. 

Butitjustgoteasier. 




The 1 996 Chevy Cavalier. 

You may not be able to protect your employees from the surprises they encounter 
every day at the office, but you can look out for them when they leave it. For 1996, every 

Chevy Cavalier comes with Daytime Running Lamps, which allow your employees to be 
more easily seen on the road by other drivers. Thoughtful touches like front and rear cup 
holders as well as Scotchgard^*^ Protector on seat fabrics and door trim make the interior of 
the Cavalier a nice place to be. With standard features like dual air bags and anti-lock 



brakes, the Cavalier is more than an intelligent bet for your fleet 

For more information, call 1 -800-FLEET-OPerations. 



it's a safe one. 
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Growing businesses share their experiences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 



Not Your Usual Dome-lcile 



By Margie Slovan 

It's a stoiTny November night at Beverly 
Beach State Pai'k on the Oregon coast. 
Sl\ sleek, gi'ay heads bob tlii'ough the 
waves — hai'bor seals, out hunting for 
dinner Anyone who knows winter in the 
Pacijfic Northwest would expect the park to 
be deseited, but no ... 12 little lights flicker 
on the shore. There ai'e no cabins at tliis 



has been the perfect home for the region's 
nomadic tribespeople since about 200 B.C. 

The modern design, however, complete 
with weatheii)roof covering, vinyl windows, 
and a lockable door, is the invention of Alan 
Bail; an entrepreneur fi-om Cottage Grove, 
Ore. It is what Bail' calls "luxuiy in the 
wilderness," and it is now spreading around 





PHOTOS BILL MACDONALD 



Beyond the tent: Fabric-covered, leak-proof 
yuits desigmd and built by Alan Bair offer 
comfort seldom found at can ip s ites. 



pai'k. They're not lights from recreational 
vehicles. People couldn't possibly be camp- 
ing here, could they? 

Say hello to the yiul, the biggest money- 
maker to hit the Oregon state pai*ks since 
campsites were introduced at them about 70 
years ago. A yurt is a fabric-covered, domed 
structure that hails fi'om Mongolia, where it 



the state, the nation, and vacation resorts 

w^orldwide. 

Although Oregon officials w^on't specify 
dollai' figiu'es, they say yuils piu-chased for 
tourist rental at Oregon state parks have 
resulted in yeai'-round Ccunpgi'ound occu- 
pancy and ai'e producing more income for 
the park system than do rentals of camp- 
sites for recreational vehicles and tents. 



It w^as a National Geographic ailicle 
over two decades ago that spai'ked Bair's 
interest in yuits. Adapting designs fi'om 
several soui'ces, he built his fii'st yurt in 
1975 as a temporaiy home for his wife and 
infant son on theii* newly pui'chased rural 
propertj^ near Cottage Grove. 

The local new^s media ran stories and 
pictm^es, and soon Baii; w^ho had been 
remodeling houses and doing some gi^aphic- 
design work, found himself in the yuil- 
building business. He named his company 
Pacific Yuils. "I wasn't sui^e w^hat an 
entrepreneur was, but I became one," Bail' 

says. 

"The fii'st few^ veai's were a 
real struggle," he says, "but I 
w^as young and really believed 
in the product." He saw the 
housing potential in yuits: 
relatively cheap, easy to 
build, and envii'onmentally 
fiiendly. Bail' set up shop in 
an old daily baiTi with two 
other young entrepreneiu's. 
'We shai^ed information and 
resoui'ces. It was kind of an 
incubator," he says. 

But with no fonnal busi- 
ness draining, Bail' relied 
mostly on instinct in those 
eaiiy years. He soon discov- 
ered that his customers were 
his best business advisers. 
One woman, for example, 
w^anted a \airt with R-ench 
doors. Bail' complied, and 
R'ench doors soon became a 
top-selling yuit option. 

Customers also helped him 
devise a marketing plan. By 
ti'acking how^ customers used 
the yui-ts, he says, '^\^e established wiiat w^as 
most beneficial to them and moved com- 
pany resoiuTes to those ai'eas." Homeown- 
ers cramped for space put ymis in theii' 
back yai'ds; resoi'ts use them for tourist 
accommodations. They're also used as ban- 
quet rooms, ail studios, and concession 
stands. 

Bail' has also leai'ned that gi\ing respect 
to employees and building theii' loyalty ai'e 
impoi'tant to business success. Some of 
them ai'e displaced timber workers. One 
produced a valuable report on how^ the 



Crisp self-directed 
training programs 

Each program contains a videocassette 
(featuring a coach to guide the view- 
er), an audiocassette (which adds role- 
pla)nng to provide in-depth understand- 
ing), and a famous Crisp SO-Minute^"* 
book (that ties all the learning together). 

Attitude! #3395 

See how attitudes affect you 
Explore the need for renewal 
Learn adjustment techniques 

Communicate! #3387 

Define good communication 
Analyze your communication skills 
Improve your current skills 

Manage Your Stress #3425 

Recognize your stress patterns 
See how stress affects vou 
Learn how to combat stress 

Mastering Personal Change #3743 

Understand how change affects you 
Improve abiHty to make transitions 
Be positive about change 

Organize Your Space! #3409 

Discover what organization adds 
Learn organizational benefits 
Become organized 

Presentation Power! #3700 

Assess your current skills 
Plan, prepare, and deliver 
Explore use of new technology 

Super Self-Esteem #3727 

Explore what self-esteem is 
Take risks and overcome fear 
Take responsibility for yourself 

Superior Service #3889 



Discover the poten- 
tial f(^r service 
Enhance attitudes 
and skills 
Make sure vour 
customers return 



ORDER TOLL-FREE: 

-800-424-6400 

Or FAX: 

-202-483-5641 



Now Available in Self-Study 

Train Your 







Fraction 

Classroom Programs! 





nlike most corporate training pro- 
grams, Crisp self-directed training 
means no employee travel, lodging, or 
time away from the job. There's no cost 
for a trainer, facility, or coordinator. WTiat 
you receive are acclaimed 
courses that anvone can 
complete at his or her 
own pace and conve- 
nience. 

With the Crisp pro- 
grams, you can give 
your employees an 
attitude adjust' 
mcnt that pays 
corporate divi- 
dends.. . coinuiu- 
tiicatiou skills that 
help them say or 
write exactly what 
they mean... 5/ress 
reduction processes 
that improve work 
habits. . .presentation techniques 
that attract lisicncrs. . .customer service 
prowess that builds continuity and sales. . .and 
there's more! 




Mb 30 days to examine 

any training program— no risk! 

Review the list in the left column. Select 
the courses you feel will have the biggest 

impact on your employees and 
your business. Then call 1-800- 

424-6400 (or send the 
coupon below) to 
experience as many 
as you wish, first- 
hand. If you don't 
agree — for any rea- 




son whatsoever — 
that these enter- 
t a i n i n g , 
informative, 
skill-building 
programs 
won't do for vou 
what we say they 
will, simply return them within 30 
days of receipt for a refund or cancel- 
lation of your credit card charges. 
These courses give you total training flex- 
ibility: You control the learning. . .the learn- 
ing doesn't control you! 
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CRISP PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

do Nation's Business • 1613 H Street, N.W. • Washington, D.C. 20062-2000 

ORDER TOLL-FREE: 1-800-424-6400 or FAX 1-202-463-5641 



YES! I want to take adx antage of your no-risk offer! Send the following courses for a 
30-day preview: (I understand that if I am not completely satisfied 1 may return the programs 
within 30 days of receipt for a refund.) 



Name 



Company 
Address 



City 



(No P.O. Boxes) 

State 



Zip 



Telephone # 



(Required for credit cjrd and fax orders) 



Method of Payment 

im Check or Money Order End d 
□ Bill my Credit Card: □ VISA 

□ MasterCard □ American Express 

Card # 

Exp. Date 

Signature: 



qty. 


Course No. 


Description 


Price 


Shipping 


Total 








$98.00 


$6.00 










. o.OO 


$ 6.00 










$98.00 


$ 6.00 




Orders outside the U.S.A. and SUBTOTAL 

Canada add $25.00 per product ^A & D.C. SALES T.\X 
for shippmg/handlmg. 

NB0796 ' TOTAL 
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company could make better use of the 
second-gi'owth lumber that goes into the 
yuits. 

Pacific Yuils now has 17 employees and 
sells more than 200 }Tais a yeai: Yui-t^ 
come in six sizes, from 12 feet to 30 feet in 
diameter, with an average price tag of 
$5,0fX). Skylights and insulation are extra. 

Three yeai's ago, Pacific Yuils doubled in 
size when it expanded into the fastest- 
gi'owing market of the touiist industry: 
"ecotourism," or travel to undeveloped 



ai-eas that emphasizes respect for their 
emironments and people. Being easy to 
build and transport (the pai-ts fit into the 
back of a pickup tioick) and requiiing little 
site prepai'ation, yurts fill the bill for shelter 
"that has low emironmental impact and a 
high degi'ee of comfort," says Bair. 

Pacific Yuils h'd> received several honors 
over the yeai's, including a 1994 U.S. Small 
Business Administration award as the 
Northwest's top small-business exporter 
But for Bair, the most satisfaction comes 



from the senice he can pro\ide to custom- 
ers. He once sold a xurt to a man whose 
family's lodge on Washington's Mount St. 
Helens was swept away when the active 
volcano erupted in 1980. ''He couldn't afford 
to rebuild the lodge," Bair says, "so he 
bought a \Tirt as a base camp to show people 
the forces of natui'e. Tliat's the kind of 
solution I find very rewai'ding." 




Margie Sloimi is a frec-Iavce ivriter and 
radio producer in Seattle. 



His Piece Of Tiie Pie 




By SJiaron Nelton 

ominick A. Pulieri was just 17 and 
ab'eady a veteran pizza maker 36 
yeai's ago when he and his sister, 
Maiy Jean, began selling pizza fi'om 
a takeout stand in Kehoboth Beach, Del. 

It was an experimental outpost of Maiy 
Jean's husband's pizza restaui*ant back in 
Hai'v^eys Lake, Pa. Joe Paglianite had 
learned there was no pizza at Rehoboth, and 
he offered his brother-in-law a chance to 
manage the enteiprise and eai'n some 
money for college. Summer at the beach? It 
was a young man's dream. 

Business got off to a slow stall. "The local 
people? They never even heai'd of pizza," 
says Pulieri. He and Maiy Jean had ti'ouble 
even gi\ing samples away, and in the eai'ly 
pait of that fii\st summer, Pulieri recalls, 
they brought in only about $7 a day. 

As the summer progi'essed and the town 
filled with vacationers fi^om places such as 
Washington, D.C., where people were more 
familial' with pizza, business improved. He 
was thiilled on July 2 — his 18th biilhday — 
when the day's sales totaled $99. 

Now Pulieii's company, Grotto Pizza, 
Inc., a chain of 15 populai' restaui'ants in 



Delawai'e and Pennsylvania, rings up $21 
million in annual sales and, during peak 
season, employs 2,000 full- and pml-time 
workers. Pulieri last year w^as named 
Delaware's Small Business Person of the 
Year by the U.S. Small Business Admini- 
stration. 

The son of Italian immigi'ant^s, Pulieri 
was reared in Wilkes-BaiTe, Pa. Pizza, he 
says, w^as "something I gi-ew^ up with." He 
worked for Paglianite duiing the summer at 
the Hai-veys Lake restaiu'ant from the time 
he was about 13, and Paglianite is still a 
pailner in Grotto Pizza. 

The original Grotto Pizza was located 
several doors fi'om the beach. A branch 
right on the board w^alk was opened in 19(52. 
Pulieri continued the enteq^rise diuing the 
summers wiien he was a college student and 
then for five or six years more when he was 
a high-school science teacher in Smyrna, 



Del. In 1970, he decided to become a 
full-time businessman. 

Pulieii's pizzas seem cheesier than most. 
At Grotto, Pulieri ex^^lains, the cheese is 
laid dowTi fii-st, and then the sauce is added. 
At most other shops, he says, the sauce is 
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Customers JUpfor the fare at Doniinick A Pidicii's Grotto 
Pizza duiiriy wliere tlte citeese is a bed for tlte sa me. 



put down fii-st and then the cheese goes on 
top; that makes other pizzas look like they 
have more cheese when, in fact, they don't. 
Pulieri also points out that, as a quality 
measui'e, the cheese that Grotto uses is 
made to specifications at a Wisconsin 
cheese house. "It's a very controlled thing." 



Grotto's 12 DelaW'are locations include 
the Grand Slam Spoils Bar and Restaurant 
neai' Lewes and a food couil at an outlet 
center Just opened is a Grotto Pizza in 
New^ai'k, Del., aimed at attracting Univer- 
sity of Delaw^are students and strengthen- 
ing the company's year-round nwkets. 

Pulieri envisions expansion thi'oughout 
Delaw^are. And the Grotto name now^ has 
such recognition among vacationers ft'om 
Washington that Pulieri thinks he could 

open stores there, too. He's 
also consideiing taking one 
aspect of his business pub- 
lic — perhaps the sports bar 
and restaurant. 

Though Pulieri is presi- 
dent of a gi^owing empire, 
it's not unusual to find him 
making the pizza in one of 
his restaui'ants. When he's 
w^orking in the kitchen, he 
says, he gets "a good sense 
of whether a restaui'ant's 
running smoothly." 

WTien the company w^as 
smaller, he says, he could do 
many things himself, such as 
train employees and let 
them know^ dii^ectlv that 
they had his support. Now 
the challenge is to 
strengthen a formalized 
training program that has 
been put into place and to 
make sui'e that store man- 
agers convey the message to 
w^orkers — many of whom 
are young — that the com- 
pany will be there for them. 
*Tou have to care about youi^ 
employees," he says. 

Pulieri describes himself 
as quiet and shy, but he's not 

that w^ay w^hen it comes to 

promoting his business. He 
has a condo in Florida that he retreats to for 
a short time in the winter And when he 
spots a pai'ked cai' with a Delawai'e tag in 
the Sunshine State, he slips his cai'd and a 
coupon for Grotto Pizza under the wind- 
sliield wiper with the message, "Have a 
pizza w^hen you go back to Delaware." 









an't understand why dad 
won't retire? Think your 
kids could never run the 
bmpany? Worried how the family 
business will survive? 

"Making Your Family Business 
Outlast You'' can help ensure that 
your business is passed on 
successfully to the next generation. 

Developed by three of the 
country's leading family business 
authorities, the six-cassette audio 
program and "how-to'' workbook 
gives you insights and techniques 




on: 





Communicating Your Family 
Business Vision 

Understanding Your Family and 
Managing Family Conflicts 



l'800'538-4400 



Managing Your Family Business 
Raising Your Children For 
Leadership 

Preparing and Implementing A 
Succession Plan 

Finding and Using Advisers and 
Directors 

Half of all family businesses risk 
failure because they don't have a 
succession plan — don't let yours 
become one of them! 



NafionsBusiness 



Send to: Nation's Business, Circulation Dept. 

1615 H Street, NAV. 
Washington, D.C. 20062^2000 

Send me: 

**Making Your Family Business Outlast You" 

□ Enclosed is mv check for $99.00 

□ Bill mv credit card: J AE □ MC □VISA 




Card# 



Exp. 



Signature 
Name 



Company 
Address 



City 



State 



Zip 




CA and D C residents add appropnate sales lax 
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Framework For Success 




By Rohoia Mayiiard 

urricane Iniki was no match for 
Bill Wyland, at least not in the long 
term. Maybe it's because Wyland, 
a born entrepreneur, always has 
an eye on the horizon rather than on the 
debris flying around him. 

The 1992 storm that de- 
molished his five art galleries 
and collectibles stores on the 
Hawaiian island of Kauai 
only accelerated his expan- 
sion plans. Within two 
months, he had opened two 
new galleries on Oahu to 
keep his Kauai employees 
working until they could re- 
turn home. He has since 
reopened four Kauai stores. 

This sneaker-clad 37-year- 
old is an unlikely purveyor of 
fine art; he seems more 
suited to life as a professional 
skier or a seller of real es- 
tate. He did those things, too, 
before linking his marketing 
skills to the artistic talent of 
his older brother, w^ho is 
knowTi simply as WITAND. 
It has been a profitable com- 
bination. 

In just eight years, the two 
have built Wvland Galleries 
Hawaii, a growing empu'e of 
art galleries and a chain of 
stores selling collectibles. 
Bill Wyland oversees the Ha- 
waii stores, while his mother 
and two other brothers run 
separate operations in a half- 
dozen states on the main- 
land. Soon there will be gal- 
leries in Australia, New Zeal- 
and, and Singapore as w^ell. 

Success began on a Fourth 

of July weekend with the 
opening of the first Wyland gallery on the 
scenic North Shore of Oahu. Having run 
out of money, Wyland couldn't complete 
the interior of the gallery; neither could 
he afford to advertise the event. 

The building had no sign. He simply put 
his brother's dramatic paintings of 
aquatic life in the windows of the unfin- 
ished space. Without a credit-card ma- 
chine, he had to accept only cash and 
checks. Fortunately, the customers — 
mostlv residents of the area — offered 
plenty of both. 

Within months, Wyland opened a sec- 
ond store on neighboring Maui, thus 
beginning his expansion strategy of put- 



ting the profits from one store towai'd 
opening the next. These days, Wyland 
doesn't have to come up with the $600,000 
it t^^iically requires to open a new loca- 
tion. The galleries are such known profit 
makers that developers pay most of the 
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By combining Ids viarketuig skills with the aiiistic talent of his 
brother, kuoRni as Wl^LAND, rigid, Bill Wyland has built an 
empire of profitable aii galleries and eolleetibles stores. 



upfront costs to get Wyland into the 
space. 

The 14 Haw^aiian galleries now^ feature 
the work of 40 artists, including 
W\TAND's, and a second line of fine-art 
stores is being planned to showcase 
different styles of artwork. The art pieces 
range in price from $500 to $500,000; the 
average sale is $2,600. 

Thousands of preferred customers be- 
long to the Wyland collectors' program, 
which provides a line of credit that allows 
them to make purchases with minimal 
paperw^ork. 

Timing had a lot to do with the success 
of the business, which was started during 



the recession in the late 1980s. He began 
"in exactly the *wi'ong' market," says 
Wyland. "Times were bad. Other galleries 
w^re stopping their marketing and adver- 
tising. But to me, there's no better time to 
do business. Today, you couldn't get the 
lease rents that I got." Nor could he have 
gotten the "buildouts" — the outfitting of 
the stores — at the low^ prices he got then, 
he says. "If times had been good, I never 
would have had all these galleries." 
Wyland also recognized a change in the 

fine-art business and capital- 
ized on it. "A lot of people in 
this business just took for 
granted that customers were 
going to come in and look at 
that piece [of artj and say, 
*Give me that one and that 
one.' Well, it doesn't happen 
anjTnore. Now, in Haw^aii, 
you have to know your mate- 
rial. You have to have ex- 
tremely good marketing, 
good sales consultants, sales 
training." He built these 
things into the operation. In 
fact, a training firm is kept 
on retainer to ensure regular 
training every month for 
every employee. 

As a manager, Wyland is 
strictly hands-off. "The key 
to any business is hiring the 
right people. I don't get in- 
volved with the day-to-day. 
I'm looking two and three 
and four years out, asking 
where do I want to be." 

Wyland's vision for the 
business has brought him a 
long w^ay from the poor De- 
troit neighborhood he es- 
caped years ago by joining 
the Air Force. He knew^ when 
he opened that first North 
Shore gallery that it was only 
the first of a chain of success- 
ful stores. 

"See, I'm heavily into goal 

setting," he says. "Wlien I 
wanted a new Mercedes, I put a Httle car 
on my desk until I got it. Before I even got 
into business, I told my general manager 
that in five years I w^ould get 12 stores up 
in Hawaii — we got 14." 

His goal in the next two years is to take 
the Haw^aiian operation to $50 million in 
revenues from $21 million last year. 
Another goal is to retii'e at 40. 

R^om the beginning, Wyland focused 
not on wiiat other galleries w^re doing but 
on bringing innovation to his own stores. 
"I don't believe in competition," he says. 
"I think if you're the best, you don't have 
to worry about w^ho's behind you. I'm 
ahvays looking forward." ^B 



811 Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative. An 

award program that has honored more 
than 1,000 businesses since 1990. Find 
out how your business can qualify for this 
program. Call for information. 

808 Mancuso's Small Business Resource 
Guide contains names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of key small business 
resources. Get answers about venture 
capital, on-line services, home-based 
businesses, legal services, and more! 

892 Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. 

Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your 
mailroom more efficient and less costly. 

880 Cessna. Tired of the cost and time 
wasted on commercial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from 
using a Cessna CitationJet. 

848 Mail Boxes, Etc. The world s largest 
franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers target- 
ing small and home-based business own- 
ers and general consumers. Call for more 
information on franchising opportunities. 

861 Budget Rent-A-Car CorpRate® 
Program saves your company money and 
time with a multi-tiered pricing structure. 
Design a program to meet your needs. 

809 Emkay, Inc. Fleet Management 
Services has provided fleet leasing and 
management services to fine companies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
for over 50 years. 

865 MarketFAX. Use this exciting interac- 
tive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business. Call today 
to find out more information about the 
benefits of this system. 

868 Pitney Bowes can help you discover 
how to keep mail processing cost-efficient 
and to avoid over-posting expenses. Call 
for cost-saving information. 

884 Mita Plain Paper Fax Machines offer 
full-features with laser technology for clear, 
precise images and the convenience of 
plain paper to increase your business pro- 
ductivity. The times demand Mita. 

803 MICA Accounting Software. Move 
your business up from entry level account- 
ing to a full-featured system without sacri- 
ficing ease-of-use. Our award winning 
multi-user software is now available for 
DOS and Windows. 

858 Royal Copystar. Call tor information 
about our desktop and high-volume sys- 
tems. We offer a nationwide network of 
service personnel for your copier needs. 



1-800-597-7363 



For immediate response 
from these advertisers 

call 1-800-597-7363. 

Specify the three-digit 
extension number for the 
information, then provide 

your facsimile number. 

You'll receive the 
information within 

minutes. It's that simple 
and that quick. 
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847 Hammermill Unity DP is a 100% 
recycled natural color sheet made exclu- 
sively from de-inked fibers that meets all 
federal and state requirements. It is ideal 
for everyday office use and has special 
characteristics to assure consistent perfor- 
mance on any kind of office machine. 

812 Kott Koatings, Inc. has the fastest- 
growing and largest bathtub, sink , and tile 
refinishing franchise in the world. You can 
restore, repair, and recolor worn bathtubs, 
sinks, tile, and more with this exclusive 
process. Call for information. 

853 Environmental Biotech, Inc. has 

exciting franchise opportunities in the U.S. 
and abroad. Call now to find out how EBI 
uses environmentally safe cutting-edge 
technology to remove commercial waste 
such as grease, sugar, oil. starch, gelatin, 
and non-butyl cleaning chemicals. 

813 Little Gym International is rated 
as one of the top franchise companies 
serving children and offers comprehensive 
training and continuous franchise support. 
Exclusive territories including international. 

854 Dale Carnegie Training'^ gives your 
company the competitive edge with practi- 
cal, concrete skills that provide quantifiable 
results. Dale Carnegie is the first choice of 
today's top businesses. 

864 Quotesmith Corporation offers free 
insurance price comparisons on rates and 
coverages of 400+ leading insurance 
companies. Call now for more information. 

890 MassMutual. Learn new insights on 
how to keep the family business within the 
family. Call today for our practical and 
authoritative booklet concerning the basics 
on succession planning. 

856 D&B Personalized Prospect Guide 

has up to 1,000 contacts for just $100. 
Take the guesswork out of prospecting and 
call for free information. 

806 American Life. New' Benefit-Payroll 
Deduction Variable Universal Life Insurance 
is funded through voluntary employee con- 
tributions. Employers pay nothing. Life 
insurance protection plus tax-deferred 
earnings through 16 investment options. 

807 Palmetto Economic Development 
Corporation offers free industrial site and 
building listings for companies relocating 
to South Carolina. We can also provide 
assistance regarding power costs, labor 
construction, tax-incentives, and grants. 

852 Wyoming Economic Board. Find out 
about the benefits of doing business in 
Wyoming. Call for information on the 
excellent business opportunities plus the 
unmatched quality of life 
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ndependent store owners have good 
reason to be a solemn lot these days. 
Huge discount chains ai^e cutting a 
wider and wider sw^ath tln^ough Amer- 
ican retailing, gobbling up market shai'e, 
taking over entii^e new categories of mer- 
chandise, and in^esistibly dn\ing down 
prices. The chains have become so preva- 
lent that they're stalling to nibble on one 
another, and even once-imincible Wal-Mart 
has seen eai'nings dip. 

Competition for customers from cata- 
logs and on-line retailing keeps growing. 
Yesterday's stronghold, the shopping 
mall, now^ is a struggling institution. And 



Giving amateur artisans hands-on expenence is the successful — mid fun — retail 
innovation of Petrogl ij ph Ceramic Lounge co-rnvners Michael and Jennifer Rub in, 
ivith customers Valerie Nichols, center, and her daughter, Lisie. 



consumers — lurching about capriciously 
in the psychological pinball machine of 
modern marketing — have become frus- 
tratingly unpredictable. 

As a result, bankiuiptcies of retailers 
across the United States have climbed to 
an average of about 17,000 chains and 
individual stores a year during the '90s, up 
from few^er than 11,000 a year during the 
'80s, according to statistics compiled by 



the accounting fii'm Price Waterhouse. 
Entire categories of independent retail- 
ers, such as pharmacies, have become 
endangered. 

Yet, even as attiition rises and "categoiy 
killers" dominate, something is stining 
among many independent store ownei^ 
tlii'oughout the country. It's the attitude 
that "there is plenty of room, even under 
today's circumstances, for my store, and Til 
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Small, independent retailers, 
increasingly threatened by big 
discount chains, can turn to a number 
of strategies th at ivill help them thrive. 





do nothing less than reinvent it if I must." 

Don Taylor, an Ai^nai-illo, Texas, retail 
consultant who used to own a lawn-and- 
gai'den store and is co-author of a recent hit 
book, Up Against the Wal-Mois: Hmv 
Your Business Can Pmsper in the Sliadow 
oftJie Retail Giaiits, says, "Those independ- 
ent store owners who choose to compete — 
and implement innovative strategies — re- 
ally can succeed in going head-to-head with 
anybody." 

Michael Rubin, a successful new^ retailer 
in California, savs that if the chains ai'e 
"steamships plowing thi'ough the ocean, 
then we have to be the cigai^ette boats 
zipping ai'ound and thi'ough them and 
changing dii'ection on a dime. That must be 
our advantage when going up against the 
tremendous cash and resoiu'ces of the 
biggies." 

Perhaps the most encoui'aging chai*ac- 
teristic of this fresh breed of stubbornly 
competitive store owners, how^ever, is that 
they don't just operate defensively. They 
aren't always just looking over theii* shoul- 
ders at what the power retailers are doing. 

"The *big boxes' " — everjlhing from 
giant vaiiety-store chains to "categoiy kill- 
ers" in retail ai*eas such as spoiling goods or 
electronics — "have been around long 
enough that independents have either gone 
out of business or learned how to adapt," 
says Jay Wedeven, a retailing consultant 
and principal of The Sti'ategic Edge, in 
Southfield, Mich. 

Today's reinventors of independent re- 
tailing ai'e looking theii* customers straight 
in the eye and asking: How can I sen^e you 
better? While such an approach often 
involves moves to outflank big discount 
outlets, these independents' strategies go 
far beyond that alone. 

Here, based on anecdotes of small retail- 
ers and the ad\ice of exTierts, are 10 
strategies behind their suco , including 
some words of caution: 

1. Make Shopping An Experience 

eJust ha\ing goods in stock and on the 
shelves isn't enough anymore; incr(\Lsingly, 
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shoppers require a variety of attractions to 
give a retailer theii' business. 

"This strateg;v^ relies on something you 
can smell or touch, kind of like when you're 
tiying to sell a home and you put a batch of 
cookies in the oven about an hoiu' before 
your open house," says Da\id Wing, o\\Tier 
of Retiiil AcKisors, a Seattle-based consult- 
ing fii-m. 

A year ago, Valeria Watson, who designs 
organic cotton clothing, joined forces with 
Gdxy Schuyler, who produced natm'cil body- 
cai'e products, and opened Viilues, in 
Phoenix. The store oflFers not only products 
but also facials, massages, and other mani- 
festations of the pailners' "gi^een" phil^ 

'*Wie call oui'seh a ^lifestyle store,' " 
says Watson. ^'We have an upscale emi- 
ronment with a heart." Business is so brisk 
that the pair plan to more than double 



Virtues' 2,000 square feet next year. 

Petrogh^ih Ceramic Lounge is a retail- 
entertiiinment hybrid. At a handful of 
locations ai'ound the San R'ancisco Bay 
area, customers select a once-fii'ed item of 
ceramic ware from hundreds of options, for 
an average of $15 to .^20 apiece. Then they 
pay $G to $7 an houi' to sit and paint theii' 
creation. Peti'ogl^^jh administers the final 
kiln-fuing right at the store. 

"People don't have to get their hands 
dirty with clay to get the joy of finishing 
sometliing," says Rubin, co-owner with his 
wife, Jennifer, of Santa Cruz-based Petro- 
gl\7)h. "And this is something you can't 
really do at home, especially s ially, be- 
cause it lake many supplie. ..nd so much 
ecjuipment." 

A book nook offers inspii-ation and ideas 
for am'^^^ur arti '^ns. A kids' cave featuiTs 
vide and other diversions to entertain 
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youngstei's. AiTangemente of tables and 
chaii^s and a juice bar encourage interac- 
tion; some people even come to Petrogl^^Dh 
on dates. To take maximum advantage of 
the store s concept, Rubin also has begun 
offering other activities at Petroghq^h, such 
as mosaic-making. 

Ex{3ansion of Macon Chiistian Book 
Store, in Macon, Ga., two years ago included 
a 36-seat coffee shop that senses as the 
setting for regulai' concerts as 
well as repast over a hot brew. 
"The coffee can be profitable, 
but the idea really is to get 
people to stay longer in your 
store," says owner Chris 
Childers. 

2. Focus On Your Store As A Brand 

More independents ai'e think- 
ing of themselves not just as a 
hardwai'e store or a clothing 
outlet but as a destination that 
can squeeze more revenue out 
of each visit by each customer 
Some diversify into new lines of 
products and senices and then 
mai'ket the store's personality 
as the chai'acteristic that binds 
them. 

"The store itself is rapidly 
becoming a 'meta-brand' — one 
that encompasses a broad spec- 
tmm of categories," says Carl 
Steidtmann, a leading consult- 
ant in the retailing field who is 
with Management Hoiizons, a 
Columbus, Ohio, di\asion of 
Price Waterhouse. 

For example, Tom Young, 
owner of Foley Rexall Dmg, in 

Foley, Minn., already has out- 

lasted at least one locally 

owned competitor in pail by continu- 
ally shifting his product mix. 
When a nearby clothier closed a 
few yeai's ago in the town of 
2,000 people. Young added 
sweat shii'ts and T-shiits. 
He also has opened a 

soda fountain, 
k As managed-cai'e 
P health-insurance 
plans increasingly 
favor big ch'ugstore 
chains in the prescrip- 
tion coverage they provide, 
the number of prescriptions Young fills has 
been slashed, he says. 'We just keep tiding 
different things" to stimulate retail sales, 
which have become more important to the 
store's suiwal. "We don't have a discounter 
in the ai*ea yet, but I think I could compete 
against one just with our personality and 
service alone," Young says. 

Tliree yeai's ago, the King Group 
watched glumly as a Staples moved in a 



block fi'om King's location, on 33rd Street in 
New^ York City. The company had been a 
family-owTied office-supply store since 1956, 
but the owners knew that the new office 
superstore in the neighborhood would be a 
powerful draw away fi'om theii' shop. 

As part of King^s stiike-back strategy, 
the store gave increasing attention to 
phoned-in delivery orders. It also expanded 
its self-definition: not just a retailer of office 



ment, three years ago formed such a 
cooperative, called A\1s Sports Group. Now 
it boasts more than 500 independent spoit- 
ing-goods-retailer members around the 
country 

"If something wasn't done to help these 
dealers compete, oui^ customer base was 
going to continue to erode," says Gary Zui'n, 
executive \ice president of Avis Sports. 
^While there were puixhasing groups, no 
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A purchasing and marketing cooperative called Pet Team InCy launched by Charlie Moore, gives more 
th an 1/200 small reta ilers econ omies of scale. 






supplies but also a pui'\^eyor of many more 
goods and senices to anyone who came in 
the door. King has added a fii^st-class 
sandwich shop, a comprehensive copy cen- 
ter, and a unique, ait-oriented gift center 
that includes antique fui'nituiT and exotic 
fi^aines. "These customers ah'eady were in 
the same geogi'aphy as our store; we're just 
selling more things to them when they come 
in," says Bob Gillon, chief executive officer 

3. Form Cooperatives 

Mimicking long-successful paitnerships in 
the hardware business — such as Ace Hai'd- 
wai'e Coip., based in Oak Brook, HI. — and 
in auto paits — such as NAPA Auto Pai^ 
Co., based in Atlanta — more types of inde- 
pendent retailers and their distributors are 
joining forces to fonn piu^chasing and 
mai'keting cooperatives that give them the 
critical mass to be players on today's 
enlai'ged battlefield. 

Avis Spoii^s, a Morehead City, N.C., 
distributor of hunting and fisliing equip- 



one w^as helping independents with the 
seD-thi'ough of products to the consumer 

Under the Avis Sports progi'am, for an 
initial investment of $2,000 or more, retail- 
ers get the co-op's product line, store 
enhancements that include Avis Sports 
signs and fixtures, inclusion in slick ads in g 
spoils magazines and on national hunting 4i 
and fishing TV shows, insui'ance programs, 
cut-rate credit-card fees, and store-design 
and business-planning help from A\is' staff 

Even as Gaiy Waterhouse and his Great 
American Tackle shop, in Clackamas, Ore., 
have been competing with Kmait, Spoiis- 
Mart, and other nearby chains, sales have 
risen more than 20 percent since he joined 
Avis Spoils. 

At the ui'ging of co-op consultants, Wa- 
terhouse installed brighter lighting and new 
fixtiu'es in his 1,200-squai'e-foot store. Tlien 
he watched with glee as A\is' ad\'eilising 
brought customers in the door "From the 
ads, people e\^:)ect to walk into a big 
discounter, and then they get the personcil- 



ized senice that only an independent can 
pro\ide,'' he says. 

Pet-food disti-ibutor and retailer Chai'lie 
Moore, a fonner investment banker, 
launched another co-op, Pet Team Inc., a 
yeai' ago. The gi'oup — for retailers not large 
enough to piu'chase dii'ectly fi'om manufac- 
turers — ah'eadv has more than 1,200 mem- 
bers. 

Supported by 30 distributors. Pet Team 
retailers ai'e requii'ed to stock at least 75 
percent of the co-op's product lines, which 
range from Pet Team-brand dog food to 
toys. (Aquatic merchandise is not included 
in the arrangement.) 

"Oui' business is particulai'ly appropriate 
for this approach because we're combining 
economies of scale with people's powerful 
love of animals," says Moore, who operates 
his Meti'o Feeds distiibu tor ship and two 
Animal Authority stores in Columbia, Md., 
and Baltimore. "It's impossible for a dis- 
counter to duplicate the enthusiasm and 
expeitise that an independent store offers," 
he says. 

4. Embrace New Technology 

Advanced technology isn't just for the 
deep-pocketed big boxes. Independent 
retailers also are making an impact on 
their markets with high-tech applications 
ranging from multimedia displays to com- 
puterized inventory control — and not all 
of the options are prohibitively pricey, 
either. 

For $800, Musicentro, a Latin-music 
store in Houston, has installed a de\ice 
called the Viilual Audio Imager, which 
allows customers to "test drive" new re- 
leases in acoustic isolation from the rest of 
the 1,600-squai'e-foot store. 

The unit creates a restricted listening 
zone — with an effect similar to that of 
headphones — by using two stereo speakers 
mounted under a spherical acr^^lic dome. 

*We think customers will try it and then 
go teU their friends about it," says Leticia 
Gonzalez, store manager and daughter of 
the owTier, Guillermo Hernandez. 

Jeremy BrowTi, chief mai'keting officer of 
the Viilual Audio Imager supplier. Brown 
Innovations, of Chicago, says that lots of 
independent record stores, "cybercafes," 
and other retailers have ordered the device 
since it hit the market six months ago. "It 
dramatically changes the experience you 
can have in a store," he says. 

Jon Lancaster, believing he needed a 
di'amatic shift in the perception of cai' 
retailing to compete more effectively for 
consumers in an era of faf^t change in the 
industry; has relied hea\ily on high-tech 
applications for his new store, Cai* America, 
in Madison, Wis. 

There are no vehicles on display in the 
showroom of the de^ilership, one of the new 
breed of used-car superstore. Instead, the 



center of Car America's showroom featiu'es 
an attention-getting, 14-foot-liigh, 10-foot- 
wide 'Sideo w^all" of TV monitoi^s showing 
presentations that alternate between a 
large unified image and multiples of a 
single, smaller picture. 

A short presentation, looping on the 
screen, familiaiizes customers with the 



sales of each item easily, reorder efficiently, 
maximize inventoiy tunis, and yet keep 
"out-of-stock" slip-ups to a bai'e minimum. 
* We can precisely track w^hat customers are 
buying and not bujing, and if some — say, 
oui' chailer-boat prospects — ai^en't buying 
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An urban-neighborhood zWe for their gift store ivas a 

wise choice for Rick Haase and Christine Ward, 



store's nontraditional approach to selling 
cars, wWch includes a policy of thi'ee-day, 
no-questions-asked retuiTis and exchanges 
within 30 days. 

"Sales consultants" then usher shoppers 
into a nearby kiosk w^here they use a 
touch-screen computer to obtain informa- 
tion about specific car and tiaick models 
and features. 

Effective technologies go beyond 
merchandising de\ices alone. Half 
Hitch Tackle Co. has been elec- 
tronically scanning each pur- 
chase at the point of sale for 
four years. 

Demonstrating a commit- 4 
ment to this technologj^ that 
is unusual among independents, 
owner Tom Putnam has invested 
more than $100,000 in scanning equip- 
ment for his thi'ee fishing- and boating- 
supplies outlets in and neai* Panama City, 
Fla. He spends about $25,000 more each 
year keeping it up to date. 

Scanning enables Putnam to ti'ack the 






a gi'oup of products for some reason, you 
can adjust. 

'Tou also can quickly know 
this spiing whether you need to 
have 500 of some hot-selling item 
ready for next yeai:" 

5. Be Wary Of The Internet 

The global network of computers 
can be a vast soui'ce of valuable 
infoiTnation for independent re- 
tailers. Sites available \ia the 
Internet can pro\ide specifics, 
for example, on w^hat's appealing 
at major national trade show^s 
without business owners' ha\ing 
to ti'avel. 

But as a selling tool, the 
Internet hasn't yet lived up to its 
hype, and some small retailers 
ai'e discoveiing that fii'sthand. 

Watson, of the Viilues store in 
Phoenix, created a site on the 
World Wide Web and began 
selling her Vii'gin Territoiy 
clotliing line on it last yeai: But 
she discovered that many of her 
potential customers became en- 
snared in the confusing airhi- 
tecture of the Web and couldn't 
even get to her site. Others w^ere 
tuiTied off by how^ long it took 
their computers to dowTiload 
dense gi'aphic images fi*om \Tr- 

gin Tenitoiy's 80-page site. 

'"We w^anted to make it a 
journey for people into oui' merchandise, 
but the reality is most people don't have 
time for it," Watson says. "So we pulled our 
Web site and are going to w^ait for things to 
settle down a bit before we try it again." 

Since Kris Amston established a Web 
site this spring, she has netted a few 

thousand doUai's in pui'chases of 
the Danish gifts — including 
sweaters, candlehoklers, and 
cr}\stal animal figurines — sold 
^ at her store. The Red Horse, in 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. But she 
has ab'eadv had to vank her line of 
clog shoes off the Net because her 
Web-site manager is so busy that he 
can't update her merchandise lineup 
quickly enough. 'Tt's ironic that speed is 
the problem, because we're dealing with 
computers," she says. 

6. Go Where Others Aren't 

By now; this ad\ice is well-w^om, but it 
remains potent. When powder retailers own 
the neighborhood, competing indipendents 





should steer as clear as possible of their 
merchandise lines — and ceilainly not tiy to 
beat the giants on prices of compai'able 
goods. But that doesn't mean there's noth- 
ing left. June Jean is one of thousands of 
small retailers who ai'e managing to boost 
theii^ businesses by going where the big 
stores ai'en't. 

For her Hippety Hop Toy Shoppe, in 
Anchorage, Alaska, that has meant figuiing 
out how to go over, beneath, and 
around the products sold by the 
Wal-Mait, Kmait, and Toys R 
Us stores in her ai'ea. 

Epiphany struck a couple of 
yeai's ago for Jean. Soon after 
she opened her store in 1991, 
Hippety Hop generated brisk 
sales of Step 2, a toy line for 
young children, and dedicated an 
entire showi^oom to the brand. 

But when Toys R Us opened 
neai'by two yeai's later and 
began offering Step 2, sales of 
that line at Jean's store fell off 
precipitously to just one-tliii'd 
theii' fonner level. 

"How do you fight that?" Jean 
says. "I fought it by saying, I'm 
not going to get hit with a brick 
like that one more time.' I got out 
of Toys R Us' lines." And she got 
more aggi^essive. *We woke up 
and realized that we were small 
enough that we weren't getting 
noticed, so we had to make a 
bigger statement," 

Jean added about 500 squai'e 
feet to her 2,100-squai'e-foot, 
strip-mall site and doubled the 

front window ai'ea. She added a 

selection of gifts for gi^own-ups 
"because kids in the store often ask for 
surprises they can get for theii^ parents," 
Jean says. The store began offering fine 
candies and other treats. 

And most iinpoitant, Jean expanded 
specialty gifts for childi'en ages 9 thi^ough 
17, ranging fi^om science toys to battery- 
operated miniatiu^e Mercedes-Benz trucks 
to Jui'assic Sand — used for molding figui'es, 
and shipped in fi^om the lower 48 at gi'eat 
expense. 

"The discounters just don't get in-depth 
in toys for that age range, especially where 
it's more specialized stuff," she says. 
"That's where the void seemed to 
be, so we filled it." 

The result? A 20 percent gain 
in first-quarter sales over a year 
ago. Jean believes gi'o\\lh will 
continue indefinitely. 

7. Fulfill An Unmet Need 

As long ago as the mid-1980s, Janet 
Gast, Patt Buller, and theii' fiiends were 
frustrated at their inabilitv to find a decent 



selection of qucility sports equipment and 
clothes for women. 

So Gast, downsized fi'om a lai'ge company 
in Minneapolis, and Buller decided to move 
out West and open their own store even 
though neither had a speck of retailing 
experience. The Fore Her Golf Shop 
opened in North Scottsdale, Aiiz., in 1994. 

"The piimaiy focus of neaiiy all golf 
stores is men," says Buller "That left a 



Men ai'e comfoilable shopping thi'ough 
stacks of clothes, but Buller and Gast ai'e 
cai^eful to merchandise theii^ wares in 
painstakingly arranged boutique style. 

The store offers custom fitting of golf 
clubs, plus lessons and clinics. And for 
"preferred customers," it maintains a dos- 
sier of sizes and preferences that husbands 
and bojfi'iends can access to ensui^e suc- 
cessful gift selections. 
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At their discount-housewares store, Walter and Gerry GoodDian have built the business by 
emphasizing service to customers such as James Geissbuhlery center 



huge untapped mai'ket for us, and women's 
equipment in general is the fastest-growing 
segment in sports." 

Sui^e enough, in its fii'st yeai; Fore Her's 
sales exceeded any expectations the two 
women had. Last year, sales gi'ew an 
additional 40 percent, and the 2,300-square- 
foot store promises to yield even better 
retui'ns this year. 

In addition to the savvy choice of loca- 
tion — within 20 miles of 50 golf courses — 
selection, merchandising, senice, and pub- 
lic relations all have contributed to Fore 
Her's success. The store canies 14 clothing 
lines, thi'ee dozen shoe styles, and a few 
dozen vaiieties of club sets. 

Fore Her emphasizes vaiiety, 
Buller says, because women want to 
wear something distinctive. In- 
. stead of ordering 20 of each size 
^ of a piece of clothing as a store 
geai'ed to men might do, 
Buller and Gast order just 
two or tlii'ee of each size of a 
pailiculai' outfit. 




At potteiy innovator Petroglyph, success 
began in a similar way. Michael Rubin says 
that after he and Jennifer met while 
working together in film production, she 
was experiencing difficulty "finding activi- 
ties to do with her fiiends that didn't 
revolve around food or some competitive 
athletic thing. It really ii'ked her that those 
were the only alternatives." She spoke 
wistfully of w^omen's quilting bees of yore. 

After the Rubins saw potteiy-making 
gi^ow in populaiity in California, a light went 
on. 'We saw how we could take ceramics 
fi'om being an isolated activity to a social 
activity, and a successful retail concept as 
well," says Michael. 

A corollaiy to this strategy is that if the 
retailing idea is new and powerful enough, it 
can lead to the opportunity for exponential 
gi'owth and quickly ti'ansform a tiny retailer 
into a medium-sized or lai'ger company. 

Both Fore Women and Peti'ogly|)h plan 
rapid giwth. From five Bay-ai^ea stores 
planned for this yeai; the Rubins intend to 
go national in 1997 with a combination of 



coinpany-owiUHi stores and repoiuil fran- 
cliises. Buller imd Giist pkui to have a 
second Fore Women open by iU'ound yem'^s 
end and to ojx^n as many as 10 more \\itliin 
the next few yeiu's. "We'd lil\e to become 
known a:s the Nordsti'om s of women's golf," 
Buller savs. 

8. Location, Location, Location 

WTiile some traditional regioniil sho[)i)ing 
miills I'emmn sti*ong and othei's still ai'e 
being built or exj^anded, m<my of them cU'e 
suffenng because gi'owth on the fnnges of 
meti'opolitiui aivas luis left them beliind, 
because there's more com|)t^tition from 
other malls, or because time pressures on 
theii' t<u-get shoppers iU'e keeping them 
'c\\\"c\y. And many ret;iilers find stii}) nudls 
increasingly less atti'active settings. 

"No sector of retiiiling is at gi'eater lisk 
[than malls] over the next five yem's," says 
Steidtmann, the retiiiling consultiuit. 

So some independents ai'e choosing alter- 
natives. For example, Rick Hciase and his 
wife, Christine WcU-d, located theii- Patina 
gift store in a topical gentiif\ing lU'bim 
neighborhood in ^linneapolis w^hen they 
opened it in 1993. 

'We're probably one of the most over- 
mailed cities in Ameiica, so w^e wanted to 
establish oui*selves -as a sepm^ate entity" 
Haase says. "And in a stiip mall you're 
obligated to keep someone else's hoiu's, and 
have a unifonn look, instead of yom' own 
identity." 

JTo pick out theii' specific spot, the couple 
scouted unusual-looking real estate in theii' 
target neighborhoods, seai'ched for \isible 
signs of neighborhood piide, and even cased 
intersections. 'We'd look at the people w^ho 
were coming to a comer for other business 
and try to determine whether they'd be 
potential customers for us," says Waixl. 

And indeed, Patina has become "a 
destination store," Haase says. Sales 
have been so strong, in fact, that the 
couple has opened a second Patina A 
elsewhere in the city. This sum- 
mer, the fii^st store will move to 
a larger home, in a similai- 
location 10 blocks ft'om the 
original site. 



Marketing By Database 
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9. Try A Kiosk 

To cut the expense and lisk of starting a 
retail operation or expeiimenting with a 
new concept, many independents ai^e tiying 
short-lease kiosks or csrts at a mall. 
According to the New York City-based 
International Council of Shopping Centers, 
about thi'ee-fouilhs of the nation's malls 
cultivate these alternatives. 

Monthly rentals for kiosks range from as 
little as several hundred dollars in off-peak 
seasons to tens of thousands of dollai's at 
Chiistmastime. Most malls set up kiosk 
retailers with a phone line and sometimes 



Developing and plumbing a database of 
information about indi\ idual customers is 
an increasingly popuhu* and effective w^ay 
for independent retKiilei's to exi)l()it theii* 
greatest asset: existing clientele. 

The biggest trick is to 
get customers to give u[) 
the information in the 
first place. 

Chiis Childers, 
owner of Macon Cliiis- 
tian Book Store, in 
Macon, Ga., is continu- 
ally coming up with new 
w^ays to maximize nvcir- 
keting using the cus- 
tomer data stored on his 
personal computer Re- 
cently, for exiunple, 
w^hen a new^ recording 
by Cai'man, a popuUu' 
Chiistian singer, w^as 
released, Childers 
mailed postcards to the 
600 specific customers 
w^ho had bought other 
Cai'man albums re- 
cently. His database 
progi'am filtered each of 
these piime prospects 
fi'om its list of 8,000 of 
the store's music-buy- 
ing customer's. 

And to promote the 

second album by the 

gi*oup Thii'd Day, Childers used the data- 
base to issue postcai'ds to 85 households of 
people who either had pui'chased the 

group's debut recording or whose 
buying patterns indicated a pref- 
erence for similai' styles of 
music. The $21 mailing, 
Childers figui^es, yielded 35 
sales of Thii'd Day's album, at 
a retail price of about $15 
apiece. 

"For oui' spring catalog, the 
database culled its overall list of 
25,000 customers down to 15,000 by 
selecting only those who had made 
significant recent pm^hases," Childers 
says. "So instead of the expense of mailing 
this catalog to everyone, we only send it to 
oui' best customers." 

R'om customers of Petroglyph Ceramic 
Lounge, a chain in the San Francisco Bay 
area, co-owTier Michael Rubin gleans infor- 
mation about what supplies they use and 
how long they're in the store, how many 
people they brought with them, and how 
they heard about the store. 

"Then I constantly analyze this data, and 
it helps me be very exact not only with how 
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Computerized lists are valuable tools 
for bookstore owner Chris Childers, 
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we position our advc^ilising and mciilings 
but also [inl selecting locations for oui* next 
sites, based on the matchup of om* custom- 
ers and the demogi^aphics of an ai'ea," 
Rubin says. "I can even project w^hether 

adecjuate parking 
would be a potential 
issue at a store location 
because I know^ how 
long my customers 
spend in oui* stores." 

Ti'acking customer 
activities and prefer- 
ences by entering the 
details of each sale is 
easy w^hen di'awing 
upon product bai' codes 
or other standard data 
in ti*ansactions. But the 
basic personal inlbiTna- 
tion that retailers re- 
quii*e as a foundation 
for an indi\idual data- 
base file is something 
that many consumer's 
aren't eager to give out 
to a store clerk. 

Among the hin- 
(h'ances ai-e theii* con- 
cerns about privacy, the 
volume of their mail, 
and even the time it 
takes to convey details 

about themselves. 

At Macon Christian, 
clerks obtain name, address, and phone 
number from customers by asking if 
they'd like to be on the store's maihng list. 
"Most seem to appreciate the service," 
Childers says. He installed extra check- 
outs when he remodeled the store in 1994 
so that customers wouldn't feel detained 
by the time required to give such informa- 
tion. 

Retailers can also obtain such details by 
creating a "club" for customers. Retail 
consultant Don Taylor says that Ruth's, a 
w^omen's clothing store in Medford, Mass., 
offers price discounts of 20 percent and 
more to members of its club. 

To join, a shopper needs only to fill out a 
card that asks for basic personal facts. The 
data help the store owner, Rick Segel, and 
employees not only mai^ket more effectively 
but also order merchandise more precisely 
based on recent or seasonal trends in sales 
to the store's core clientele. 

"The club has allow^ed them to under- 
stand who theii^ customer is, and that's the 
beginning of all good pm'chasing," says 
Taylor "The idea of a store should not be to 
sell stuff for manufactm'ers but to be a 
piu'chasing agent for your customer" 
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other amenities, and many 
malls get a small percent- 
age of sales in addition to 
the rent. 

For Raj Shahi, an initial 
kiosk in the Eastwood Mall, in 
Niles, Ohio, led to a handful of 
kiosks in other malls where his 
company, Salone International Inc., 
offers hail* coloiing, body piercing, and 
other halbnai'ks of the vouth cultui'e. 

With headquarters in Pigeon Forge, 
Tenn., Bill and Fi^an Delozier already had a 
Mghly successful chain of 12 conventional 
stores, called The Chiistmas Shoppe. But a 
few years ago the couple also began leasing 
caiis and kiosks dming Chiistmas season in 
a handful of malls tlii'oughout the region. 

* We hit the holiday season with the cails, 
and om' stores give us a good season fi'om 
Apiil thi'ough November, with tomism [in 
neai'by Great Smoky Mountains National 
Pai'k] and eveiything," says Fran Delozier 
"So we have two complementaiy streams of 
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income. 



10. It Still Comes Down To Service 

Every other tactic could be for naught if 
retailers neglect that most basic aspect of 
theii' craft: customer senice. That's espe- 
cially tme in this era dominated by the 
baby-boomer consumer, who is short on 
time and probably on the kindness of 
strangers as well. 

Superior service reliably biings cus- 
tomers back and makes them much more 
agi'eeable to pailing with more money while 
they're in the store. It's also sometliing that 
many power retailers almost by definition 
have left out of theii' foiTnulas. 

Geny Goodman and her husband, Wal- 



ter, built and have sustained theii' 
Biiiningham, Mich., discount-house- 
wares store, Wells Fi'eight & 
Cargo, on la\1shly sening cus- 
tomers. That means, for exam- 
ple, patiently ex]Dlaining the 
traditional thinking be- 
hind vaiious types and 
uses of chinawai'e to a 
generation of young 
women who are unversed in 
its niceties. 
It also means rushing multiple 
additional place settings to a customer 
who didn't find enough of her selection in 
stock, or replacing a plate that had broken 
even though it had been piuxhased by the 
customer several months eai'lier. 

"It's not baloney with us," Gerry 
Goodman says. "And we've got some fami- 
lies with tlii'ee generations of women who 
ai'e customers of oui' store. That proves it." 

For Putnam, of Half Hitch Tackle, dedi- 
cation to sendee means obligating his 
employees to go out of theii' way to answ^er 
customers' questions, no matter how small, 
niggling, or dowmight annoying. 

"That's a lot of what we are: a teacher for 
hii^e," he says. "You come to us, and w^e help 
you get stalled in the hobby, and as you 
gi'ow in it and have questions and problems, 
we help you solve them and go on to higher 
tilings." 

To the King Group, the New^ York 
office-products store, "customer service 
now^ means not only personal attention but 
doing it right the fii'st time," says Gillon, the 
CEO. 

Demonstrating appreciation is a major 
element of manv successful senice for- 
mulas. Macon Chiistian Book Store has 



each employee wiite handwritten thank- 
yous to thi'ee customers each week. Each 
day, owner Childers himself randomly se- 
lects thi^ee customers and calls them to ask 
w^hat they thought of the store and its 
handling of them. 

The best way for independents to attract 
and retain customei^s is simply to talk with 
them, something that many big retailers 
don't have time to do. 

"If you don't want to become a dinosaur, 
you've got to do that," says Wing, the 
Seattle-based consultant. "And the most 
impoilant customer who comes into your 
store is the person who doesn't buy any- 
thing. What is he telling you? 

*Walk up to them and say, 'Excuse me, I 
notice that you come into the store often, 
but you haven't been purchasing anything 
lately. Could you please give me a couple of 
minutes to fill out a suiTey for a 10 percent 
discount off your next purchase?' They're 
going to love that, and you'll get information 
out of it." 

mall retailers, to make the most of 
the edge they usually have in 
learning first what customers w^ant, 
must apply that knowledge quickly 
confidently, continually reinventing 
things about their business. 

"Independents can adapt more quickly 
because they don't have to go thi'ough 
layers of management and procedui^es to 
make changes," says Wedeven, the Michi- 
gan-based consultant. "And change is 
what good retailing is all about." 

; ^ To order a reprint of 
this stonj, see Page 53. 
For a fax copy, see Page 6. 
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Heading out of the pai'king lot of Pet 
Habitat, in Turners\ille, N.J., shoppers can 
tuiTi one way towai^d the neai'by Petsmait 
superstore or the other way towai'd Wal- 
Mail just down the road. 

But chances are they've ah-eady bought 
everything they need — and had fun doing 
so — at Pet Habitat. 

The 3,600-square-foot store has com- 
bined sawy product selection with unique 
in-house sei^ices and has devoted atten- 
tion to customer needs and plain old good 
times in a formula that lures shoppers and 
then turas them into loyal friends. Sales 
are up 65 percent this year — the store's 
fourth in business — over last year. What's 
more. Pet Product Nen% a monthly 
magazine for pet-store owners that is 
published in Mission Viejo, Cahf., re- 



cently named Pet Habitat its Retailer of 
the Year. 

"What we have here is special," says 
owner Denise Ashcraft, a former nutri- 
tion-store manager w^ho already is gi'ap- 
pling with the question of how^ to expand 
her fu'st retailing venture. 

Pet Habitat's food Hnes are all-natural, 
higher-priced offerings that give Ashcraft 
exclusive local availability and an impor- 
tant wav to differentiate the store from 
the discounters down the street. 

Customers can view^ CD-ROMs about 
various dog and cat breeds and then talk 
with the store's staff about which pet 
would be best for their family and life- 
style. The store also sports a self-service, 
fully equipped "doggy wash" and a "birdie 
ciixus" where kids can watch exotic birds 



prance and fluff in an open area secured 
by a clear vinyl fence. 

Multiple special events and promotions 
also keep bringing people to the store. They 
include a bunny pageant and egg hunt on 
Easter weekend, the "Hamster 500" race on 
Memorial Dav weekend, a haunted store at 
Halloween, Santa photos at Christmas, and 
a Pet Fail' in September featuring pet-care 
seminai's, breed-club infoiTiiation, and day- 
long competitions. 

Shoppers who sign up to join Pet Habi- 
tat's "club" receive discounts at various 
pui'chase levels and mailings about the 
events. The store even offers a computer- 
ized dog-breeder-refeiTal senice that actu- 
ally directs many customers away from Pet 
Habitat's own stable of animals for sale. 

"It's a gi^eat loyalty developer," Ashcraft 
says. *We miss out on selling a dog but get 
a lifetime of pro\iding them with what they 
need to cai'e for it." 
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With 3M microrcplication technology, a single 50 watt bulb can turn 100 feet of 



curving Alpine guard rail into 100 feet of {^iiidc rail. The 3M Lighted Guidance Tube is 




one more shining result of our unique culture — a free exchange ol ideas, a willingness 
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Ah some states focus wm^e 
on keeping companies than 
on lunng neivcomerSy they 
also are working to erase 
vestiges of Jiostllity to 
business. 



By Robetl T. Gray 




lie expansion j)lans of Wi\ix\ Miuui- 
factui'in^ Co., in Blossbiu'g, Pa., rep- 
resented a major economic piize for 
anv state. 

The fu'in was extending its product line of 
pipe fittings and steel tubing to include 
component's for automobile steering and 
suspension systems. Tliat giwth would 
meim a $100 million exp^msion ;md the 
addition of 500 jobs. 

Pennsylvania's economic-development 
officials made an all-out effort to convince 
Ward that its expansion should take place 
in its home state. They assembled a $5.75 
million incentive package for infrastruc- 
ture at the site, customized job training, 
and capital funding. 

Wai'd \\ill expand in tlie Blossbui'g ai'ea 
in two phases. Ground has been broken for 



a $35 million facility, with a $G5 million 
project to follow. 

In addition t^) the company-specific assis- 
tance, an important factor in that decision 
was the chiuige in the state's business 
climate under Gov. Tom Ridge, says Wai'd s 
president, Doyne Chailrau. "Gov. Ridge's 
commitment to a job-friendly economic 
climate for the state pro\'ides international 
job creators with the incentive to invest in 
Pennsylvania's work force and encourages 
companies such as om'selves to grow and 
maintiiin a competitive edge," Chmlrau 
says. A major example, he notes, is the 
Depaitment of Envii'onmental Resouixes, 
wWch "has become much more helpftil, 
acting more as coach and counselor and less 
as a policeman waving a billy club." 

In Michigan, Hess Industries Inc. was 



consideiing whether to expand in Niles, 
Mich., or across the border in Indiana. The 
company founded in 1976 by Tony Hess, 
enjoyed explosiv e gi'owlh in the '90s, and 
annual sales are now $05 million. It makes 
specialized machine tools at thi'ee locations 
in Michigan and one in Indiana. 

Hess' need for additional buildings, 
machinery, and equipment led it to ex- 
plore the potential cost savings of consoli- 
dating operations at its Indiana site. But 
financing, job training, and other assis- 
tance offered by the Michigan Economic 
Growth Authority last year tipped the 
scales in favor of that state. 

Martin Honacker, director of finance 
for Hess, says the incentives, including a 
local tax abatement, other tax credits, and 
job-training assistance, "leveled the play- 
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Tax credits, job training, financing, and otiier incentives offered by iVIichigan persuaded Hess Industries to 
carry out its expansion plans in that state; here, Hess' president, Steve Fallc, examines the work in progress. 



ing field" relative to the potential sa\ings 
in Indiana. 

For Hess Industries as for Waixl Manu- 
factuiing, the decision to remain in its home 
state was influenced by major changes in 
the business climate. Noting that "Michigan 
lost a lot of businesses" in the past because 
of government-imposed costs, Honacker 
says that several policy changes by the 
administration of Gov. 
John Engler, including 
lower real-estate taxes 
and workers' compensa- 
tion costs, "have helped 
significantly" in tui'ning 
the situation ai'ound. 



to which Sun Belt states were \ie\\^ed as 
more friencfly to business in terms of taxes, 
regulation, labor costs, and willingness to 
provide roads and other infi'astinctui^e. 

Conversely, in states that were seeing 
companies depail, tax and regulatory bur- 
dens, deteriorating infi-astmctui-e, and lack 
of financial assistance became matters of 
increasing concern. 
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he Wai^d and Hess 
experiences reflect 
parallel trends 
under way in eco- 
nomic-development ef- 
foils in many regions of 
the countiy. One is in- 
creased emphasis on re- 
taining existing busi- 
nesses, long considered 
a less glamorous aspect 
of economic develop- 
ment than liuing new 
businesses fi'om out of 
state or fi^om overseas. 
The other is the gi'owing 
recognition by many 
state govermnents that 
they had become hostile 
to business and needed a 
coui'se coirection. 

Miles R-eeman, exec- 
utive dii'ector of the National Association of 
State Development Agencies, based in 
Washington, D.C., estimates that states in 
general ai^e now putting more effort into 
retaining businesses than they are into 
recniiting out-of-state fii'ms. 

Jeffi'ey A. Finkle, executive dii^ector of 
the National Council for Urban Economic 
Development, also based in Washington, 
says that approximately 80 to 85 percent of 
economic-development acti\ity deals with 
business I'etention. 

In their eai'liest phase in the 1950s, the 
most \isible economic-development effoi'ts 
centered on competitive recruiting in other 
states. 

Those effoils peaked dming the historic 
migi'ation of businesses from the Rust 
Belt — states in the Northeast and Midw^est 
where manufactming industries such as 
textiles and steel were in decline — to the 
Sun Belt, the fast-gi^owing Southern and 
Western states. 

Population trends, shifting mai'kets, and 
transportation improvements that came 
with construction of the interstate highw^ay 
system were all factors in that movement. 
But perhaps most important was the extent 
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Pennsylvania Gov. Tom Ridge, joined by officials of War 
Manufacturing, lifted the center shovel at the groundbrealdng for the 
company's new facilities. Helping companies stay and grow in the 
state is a major focus of Ridge's business-friendly administration. 



Declining job opportunities eventually 
became a major political issue in these 
states. In recent yeai^s, voters in states such 
as Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Michigan have elected new gover- 
nors — most of them Republican — ^who 
pledged to improve the business climate. 

Wai'd Manufactming s decision to remain 
in Pennsylvania was an indication of the 
success of economic-development efforts in 
that state. 

One of Republican Gov. Ridge's fii'st 
actions after taking office in 1995 was the 
appointment of the Keystone Committee, a 
panel of business and academic leaders and 
policy expeits assigned to recommend ways 
to make state govermnent more "user- 
friendly." 

While Ridge cited fom' broad areas — 
economic development, goveiTaiient re- 
fonn, education, and welfai'e — the com- 
mittee said that retention and expansion of 
existing businesses, along with atti'acting 
new ones, should be the new admini- 
stration's top prionty. 

In a report that had relevance for other 
states where businesses have moved out in 
protest over state policies, the panel: 



Wai'ned that Pennsylvania could no 
longer afford to be viewed as a difficult 
place to do business. 

Said that economic policies and the 
state's organizational stmcture must pro- 
vide the "user-fiiendly" consistency that job 
creators need to make sound, long-term 
investments. 

Emphasized that the new climate 

needed to be not only 
attractive to businesses 
but also permanent if it 
was to foster the gi'eat- 
est econoimc develop- 
ment. 

In summing up its re- 
port, the committee 
stated: "Economic devel- 
opment should be the 
central theme support- 
ing efforts to refoiTn all 
ai^eas of government. 
The clear and deter- 
mined focus of the Ridge 
administration must be 
on job retention, expan- 
sion, and attraction, in 
that order." 

Responding to the 
recommendations. 
Ridge helped secure leg- 
islative approval of $286 
million in tax relief for 
business, the second- 
largest such reduction in 
the state's history. 

Ridge points out that 
he also eliminated a 
"confi'ontational" emi- 
ronmental agency, replacing it with one that 
"emphasizes cooperation" in addressing 
anti-pollution efforts, and that his programs 
will save employers more than $250 million 
a yeai' in workers' compensation costs. 

Ridge followed up with proposals for 
fuilher cuts in taxes and w^orkers' com- 
pensation costs and for improved job train- 
ing. He also launched what he desciibes as 
"a comprehensive regulatoiy-reform initia- 
tive to ensure that all state government is 
job-fiiendly." 

his pattern of policy changes aimed at 
helping established businesses re- 
main and prosper is evident in other 
states that had watched companies 
depart because of w^hat the businesses saw 
as a hostOe climate. 

CalifoiTiia is a pai^adoxical member of this 
gi'oup because it was long the solid Western 
anchor of the Sun Belt, with ex^^losive 
economic and population gi'owth and an 
appai^ently boundless futui'e. 

But the boom times resulted in substan- 
tial tax and spending increases under liberal 
governors and legislatm^es, and business 
regulation was tightened significantly. 
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Michigan to 
Iceep jobs in the 



The state went into deep recession when 
defense cutbacks in the early '90s ham- 
mered its key aerospace industry' and cost it 
many militaiT installations that had been 
important to local economies. As business 
conditions worsened, many companies fled 
when they decided they could no longer 
cope with the tax and regulatoiy burdens. 
Western and Southwestern states were 
among the principal beneficiaries of that 
mipi^ation. 

Gov. Pete Wilson, in a frank appraisal in 
his State of the State Addi'ess this vear, 

declai'ed: 'We make it 
easy for other states to 
steal our jobs. Califor- 
nia continues to tax 
both job creators and 
individual workers far 
more hea\ily than 
most every other state. 
If we continue to do so, 
we risk losing the en- 
trepreneurs and inno- 
vators who give Cali- 
fornia our competitive 
edge.'' 

To ease go\'ernmen- 
tal bui'dens that make 
businesses feel unwel- 
come in theii' home 
state, Wilson, a Repub- 
lican, has won many 
legislative changes and is pressing for a 
wide range of fmther r-eductions in taxes 
anfl regulations. 

In addition to WDson's campaign to 
improve the business climate, California 
also assist^s local governments in retaining, 
expanding, and attracting businesses. 

Among the |)r()gi*cuns is Team California, 
a statewide network of economic-develop- 
ment professionals from the public and 
private sectors. The team collaborates on 
development projects, shares information 
on successful technic jues, and seizes as a 
communications link on public-policy issues 
affecting business in CaUlbniia. 

Noting steps ah^eady taken to ea^e tax 
and regulatoiy roadblocLs to businc . ex- 
pansion, Julie Meier Wright, California's 
secretary of trade and commerce, says, *'We 
launched Toam California to market a 
newly attracti\'e state." 

Micliigan also sees its clum^^ ii^ basic 
state policies as important assets for eco- 
nomic development. Doug Rothwell, chief 
executive officer and director of the Michi- 
gan Jobs Commission, which luis bren given 
the status of a depaitment of state govern- 
ment, says that in the past, ^'busino^^es 
were l(\aving the state in droves." Engler 
b^ ine governo!*, Rothwell .r,^, with a 
commitment to nuiku business retention 
and expansion the No. 1 priority in eco- 
nomic development. 
A key element in the effort to keep jr^ in 
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My job 



mi l to push a pmdiwL Its to listen: To your cniployces' needs. 



and goals. Only then will I tell you about a program like 
Amerieun Life's P€iyroll De€liieti(ni Vanable Ctiwet'sal L(fe 
Insurance. II ean help them by providing life insurance 
ptx)teetwn Umt will help look ajh r tJu ir dependents. A}ul tiwivs 
no employer costs. Tlial's very satisfying... for everyone." 



Imagine a policy that 
combines the tax-deferred 
earning potential of investment 
funds with the protection life 



ance brings. All you have to 



do is set up a payroll deduction 
program for your employees. 

It's American Life's 
Payroll Deduction Variable 
I^iiiversal Life Insurance. 
With it come benefits vou and 
your employees want. 

Just think of it: A life 
insurance policy that provides 
benefits right from the start. 
Isn't it time you put American 
Life on your payroll? 



American Life's 

Payroll Deduction 
Variable Universal 
Life Insurance 

With All American Life 
Programs : No reallocation 

fees, transfer fees, or 



commissions. 



n 



• Choice : Over a doze 
diversified investment 
funds - and an Interest 
Accumulation Account. 

Flexibility : Unlimited 

investment transfers 
and the ability to change 
coverage amounts. 

Funding : Through 

voluntary employee 
contributions... all you 
do is set up a payroll 
deduction program. 



Call todav. 



1-800-957-5432 

American Life 

320 Park A\eniic, New York, NY 10022 



American Life is a wholly owned subsidiary of Mutual of Annerica Life Insurance Connpany Mutual of America 
is a Registered Broker/Dealer and distributes the variable products of the American Life Insurance Company 
of New York. For more complete information on our Payroll Deduction Variable Universal Life Insurance, including 
charges and expenses, obtain a prospectus by calling 1-800-957-5432 Read it carefully before you invest. 
Not yet available in all states FORM # 34I0-VUL-AX 

Circle No. 6 on Reader Service Card 



the state was a series of 21 tax reductions 
fi'om 1992 to 1996 that totaled $3.5 billion. In 
addition to reducing the real-estate tax 
fi'om 30 percent above the national average 
to 9 percent below, Michigan has eliminated 
its inheritance tax, phased out a tax on 
sa\ings on investment, cut its income tax, 
raised the personal exemption, reduced 
unemplo\Tnent-insurance taxes, and cut the 
Single Business Tax (SBT). 

The tax was adopted in 1975 to replace 
seven le\ies, which included business-in- 
come and inventoiy taxes and a franchise 
fee. The SBT base is value added dming the 
production process. ToUxl compensation, 
profits, net interest, and depreciation are 
used to measure the tax base. Piu'chases of 
real and personal property ai^e deducted. 
The rate is 2.3 percent. 

State officials say that nine re\isions of 
the tax under the Engler administration 
have saved business neai^ly $600 million. 
The Engler reforms include a reduction in 
the taxable base and the rate and a 
broadening of relief for small businesses. 

RothweU points out that a major element 
of the retention progi'am is dii'ect contact 
with businesses. Account managers for the 
Jobs Commission \isit a total of 3,000 Anns 
each yeai^ to deteiTnine what the state 
government can do to ease exj^ansion or to 
help solve problems that might keep a 
company from remaining in Michigan. 

"The account managers are not there to 
sell progi'ams but as consultants lecU'ning 
about companies' plans and ready to pro- 
vide ad\ice," Rothwell says. 

While states such as Michigan have had 
to struggle to recover fi'om policies blamed 
for di'i\ing out businesses, some states have 
not had to go thi'ough that trauma. 

In Texas, for example, Jack Campbell, 
state dii'ector of business development, 
says, '"We mostly don't lose that many 
companies that just pack up and leave." 

When they do so, he notes, "it's usually 
for reasons that can't be changed tlii'ough 
government incentives. Maybe a company's 
mai'kets have moved; it might want better 



access to raw materials. Mavbe the owTier 
wants to ski in Colorado." 

The state is by no means oblixious, 
however, to the need for encoiu'aging 
businesses to stay and prosper there, and it 
does mmntiiin an aiTay of financial, techni- 
cal, triiining, infrastructiu'e, and other in- 
centives. At the same time, most of the 
decisions on how to help businesses are 
made and implemented at the local le\^el. 



To improve California's business climate, 
Gov. Pete Wilson is pressing for further 
easing of taxes and regulations. 



When retention or attraction of a com- 
pany is at stake, Campbell says, "a local 
gi'oup does its thing. There ai'e not a lot of 
dii'ect state incentives." 

The Texas Leverage Fund Program, 
which pro\ides financing to help with 
business retention or atti'action, is opei'ated 
thi'ough communities that have elected to 
levy an economic-development sales tax. 




Making A Move? 

A company weighing the pros and cons of 
moving within a state or relocating to 
another state can obtain extensive infor- 
mation and, in most cases, assistance from 
economic-development agencies in its home 
state as well as in other states. 

Local, regional, and state agencies will 
often compete to retain or attract a com- 
pany. Chambers of commerce can be good 
starting points. If they don't run their own 
development progi'ams, they can put com- 



panies in touch with sources that can help. 

You can reach more than 300 state and 
local chambers through the U.S. Cham- 
ber's new ChamberMall on the World 
Wide Web of the Internet. The address is 
h ttp'J/imina uscha m her. oiy /chain her/ mail. 

State economic-development effoi'ts are 
usually handled by the state's commerce 
depaitment. Many states also have Internet 
home pages that pro\ide detailed listings of 
available assistance and w^here to find it. 
Many of those pages can be accessed 
through http://7unnastate.iis, with state 
being the two-letter postal designation. 



Communities that have done so apply for 
fimding thi'ough local entities called indus- 
tiial-development coiporations. 

i Ithough Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
\ Ccilifornia, and other stiites that have 
had hea\y job losses ai^e working to 
^Bi retain businesses thi'ough weapons 
ranging from policy changes to targeted 
incenti^^es, many economic-development 

professionals say the most po- 
tent factor in retaining and ex- 
panding businesses is a com- 
pany's oiiginal choice of location. 

"Jobs tend to stay in a state," 
says R'eeman of the National 
Association of State Develop- 
ment Agencies. "Growth oppor- 
tunities ai'e often more likely and 
more easily achieved where a 
company has been doing busi- 
ness." 

Finkle of the National Council 
for Urban Economic Develop- 
ment agi'ees. "Most businesses 
don't move," he says. "Ninety 
percent of them ai'e locked into 
the location they chose oiiginally 
for proximity to customers, the 
availability of key personnel, or 
for other reasons that made it 
the most strategic location. They 
can't or won't move." 

The most \isible practitioners 
in economic development might 
be the "big-game hunters" who 
gain attention from time to time 
with announcements that their 
states have been chosen for bil- 
lion-dollar expansions by major 
domestic or international companies, Finkle 
says. But most of the real work of profes- 
sionals in the field, he notes, consists of "one 
small deal at a time," helping companies 
meet needs such as more capital, more 
technolog}^, or more job ti^aining. 

Companies do sometiiiies conclude that 
it's time to move, but the two economic- 
development expeils say that the reasons 
var>^ fi^om company to company. There are, 
however, business ftmdamentals that apply 
across the boaixl w^hen states set policies 
that will help detennine w^hether companies 
will stay and prosper, or leave, or fail. 

In describing California entre|)reneurs 
w^hose problems have been compounded by 
state actions in recent decades, Wilson said 
the "risk-takers w^ho create jobs ai-e ftilly 
prepai'ed to face the uncei-Uiinties of the 
mai'ketplace and even [natui'al disasters]." 

But, he added, "they can't sui-xive . . . 
costly and time-consuming overregulation" 
or excessively high Utxes. 

Many other states ai'e operating fi'om 
that persj)ective as they develop strategies 
to keep businesses from bailing out and 
mo\ing to states without such problems. \E 
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Here arc some schemes 
that small-business people 
could encounter — atong 
with ivaus to recognize and 
thitmt tjieni. 



By Hal Morrifi 
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he gi-uff-voiced man at the other end 
of the phone line sounded Hke a tioick 
driver. "IVe been in your shop," he 
volunteered to Clyde G. Moon, presi- 
dent of Baraboo Tent & Awning Inc., in 
Baraboo, Wis. "Fm in Seattle now, at a 
warehouse." He said his truck was empty, 
and he had to go back to Wisconsin. 

Then the caller laid out a mouthwater- 
ing deal. The stoiy, as Moon recalls it, was 
that "a retired millionaire had unwanted 
yards and yards of fabric and several 
sewing machines in storage, and all I had 
to do was to pay the dunnage [freight] fee 
and all w^ould be delivered to my shop four 
days later." Moon s 30-employee fiiTn man- 
ufactures custom awTiings, fabric signs, 
and boat covers. 

'The way it was described, it sounded 
like over a half-million dollars worth of 
stuff," Moon continues. "I said, Wow.' Then 
I wired to Jim Cody, the name the caller 
used, a $950 fee." 

At the planned delivery time. Moon was 
geared up with a rented fork lift and sev- 
eral extra hands for the major unloading. 
He waited. And waited. 

Moon is still waiting. He had been taken 
for an 18-wheeler ride by a fast-talking 
con artist. 

"Were really cautious around here now," 

Hal Morris is a free-lance writer in 
I J as Vegas. 



says Moon. "And we get everything in 



writing. 

Swindlers, as active as ever, continue to 
pick the pockets of busy, hard-working 
business people. There's a chance that one 
of the following schemes will be heading 
your way. 

Out Of Africa 

Would you turn down a proposition to gi^ab 
a chunk of $28.2 million in exchange for 
some simple papenvork?Al Adams rejected 
the offer, but others have been taken in. 

Adams, president of Adams Ti^ansfer 
and Storage, in Atlanta, received two pitch 
letters from someone claiming to be an of- 
ficial of the "Federal Ministry of Ti^ansport 
and Aviation Headquarters," in Lagos, 
Nigeria. The offers, similar to ones received 
by many other firms, proposed to give 30 to 
40 percent of millions of dollars for help in 
transfemng funds out of Nigeria. 

"The letter asked for two blank copies of 
my company's letterhead; an invoice duly 
signed and stamped; name, address, and 
fax number of my bank, and bank account 
number; plus my private fax and tele- 
phone numbers," recalls Adams, whose 
firm employs 40. 

That's also the usual method of opera- 
tion of someone claiming to be a represen- 
tative of a fictitious Nigerian government- 
run corporation, often identified as the 
"Nigerian National Petroleum Co." 
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Aware of the questionable nature of the 
solicitation, Adams didn't bite at one of the 
biggest scams sweeping the U.S. It was 
first noticed a decade ago, and the pickings 
apparently are so good that activity has 
soared in recent months. 

"I've collected enough Nigerian swindle 
letters here to sink a battleship," says Bob 
Hampton, president of the Better Business 
Bureau of Wisconsin, based in Milwaukee. 
"What they seek is 'a good friend' to help 
get money out of Nigeria." 

Once the target indicates a willingness 
to participate in the transfer, a later com- 
munication asks for a fee or commission to 
cover the expense of mo\nng money to the 
tai'get's bank accounts. After pacing the 
fee, the target never hears from the 
swindlers again. Authorities say that one 
California business lost a $515,000 'fee." 

Don't Bank On It 

Popping up around the countiy, touting "fi- 
nancial services" to small businesses, are 
operations that use bank-like words in 
their titles. The w^ords include bancoip, 
commonly used by legitimate bank holding 
companies. Some operations even use 
names the same as or very similar to those 
of actual banking operations. In Califor- 
nia, foi' example, an unlicensed "Western 
State Bank" opened three Los Angeles- 
area locations. Tliis got officers at the gen- 
uine Western State Bank, which operates in 



the same area, upset, aiid tiiggered a cease- 
and-desist order to the nonbank operation 
fi^om the state superintendent of banks. 

In order to use bank, bancoi^D, or trust in 
its name, a financial-senices institution 
must receive a state or federal charter 

Other unHcensed banking operations 
have surfaced in recent months in New 
York, Florida, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
Delaware, and Texas, says a spokesman 
for the Comptroller of the Currency, a 



Busting Out All Over 

Millions of dollars will be lost this year by 
small businesses targeted by so-called 
bust-out swindlers, who order merchan- 
dise on credit, then ne\^er pay the bills. Tlie 
culpiits make their money by reselling the 
acquired goods. 'Its in a general upward 



top half of the pitch letter and faxed to a 
California number A variation that has 
the lure "Would you like your fax machine 
to make a million dollars?" asks that a 
$100 check be faxed to a number in Biitish 
Columbia. 

Faxed solicitation letters not onlv are 
faster than regulai' mail but also skirt po- 
tential mail-fraud problems with postal in- 
spectors. Banks generally do not honor 
checks with facsimile signatures, but scam 




bureau of the Ti'easuiy Department. The 
unlicensed banks usually keep a low pro- 
file, with no bold identification on build- 
ings or offices. There's no walk-in traffic, 
and they do not take deposits. They are 
primaiily in the business of facilitating fi- 
nancial transactions for a fee. 

For example, an unlicensed operation 
may collect an upfront fee, sometimes in 
five figures, to issue a loan-commitment 
letter that the recipient can then use as 
leverage at a legitimate bank to obtain ad- 
ditional loan commitments. The opera- 
tions may also issue — again for a fee — 
worthless letters of credit or sell fake bank 
documents, such as cashier s checks or cer- 
tificates of deposit, that are used to inflate 
balance sheets. 

Once one of these operations comes to 
the attention of the cuiTency comptroller's 
office, the inforaiation is turned over to the 
Justice Department for investigation and 
possible legal action. It s not uncommon for 
the people behind the sham banks to es- 
cape prosecution, says a comptroller's of- 
fice investigator. For one thing, it's ofi:en 
difficult to get victims to cooperate in in- 
vestigations, and the Justice Department 
will prosecute only if victims have lost 
more than a certain amount of money. 

The comptroller's office issues warnings 
to state banking authonties and to bank 
executives nationwide whenever it learns 
of an unlicensed operation. 



trend," cautions Robert Lawson, director of 
the loss-prevention department at the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Management, 
in Columbia, Md. 

Hot spots are Southern California, south 
Florida, and the New York City area, he 
adds. The hardest-hit businesses are those 
in the computer and consumer-electronics 
fields. 

To give the illusion of creditworthiness, 
the bust-out swindlers sometimes com- 
plete a small transaction with a business. 
That gives them credibility. Then they re- 
turn for a larger order.. 

Problems can be avoided by checking out 
new customers for credit worthiness and 
contacting references, says Lawson. 

Fax And Fiction 

Beware of faxed chain letters touting an 
"awesome" business opportunity that 
promises a "solid five-figui'e income in just 
five weeks." The pitch urges recipients to 
recmit, within a week and \ia fax, five 
"sponsors," who in turn would each recmit 
five more sponsors, and so on. Each partic- 
ipant pays a fee that is to be divided 
among those who came before. 

One such letter, to get the ball rolling, 
calls for the recipient to make a "one-time 
investment" of $100 to receive 500 ran- 
domly selected fax numbers of other "op- 
portunity seekers." The instmctions call 
for the recipient's check to be taped to the 



artists can use computers and high-quality 
laser printers to duplicate checks and sign- 
ers' names, then pilfer accounts. 

How Not To Get Taken 

Protect yourself from scam artists by con- 
firming that the films they claim to repre- 
sent exist and that the indi\iduals are in 
fact representatives of those fimis. Re- 
member that anyone can print business 
cards and invoices with deceptive or 
nonexistent company names. The absence 
of a telephone number on printed material 
should sound alamis. 

Check out unknown contacts through 
your local Better Business Bureau, the re- 
gional postal inspector, law-enforcement 
agencies, trade associations, or your state 
attorney generals office or department of 
consumer and business senices. Verify 
credit and bank references of new^ cus- 
tomers before merchandise leaves the 
premises. 

If an invoice or a solicitation disguised as 
an invoice anives by second-class or bulk 
mail, it's a warning signal. Legitimate 
firms mail bills first-class. Establish effec- 
tive internal controls for payment of in- 
voices, no matter how tii\ial. Verify all in- 
voices with the person who gave wiitten or 
oral authorization for the purchase. 

While it's not possible to eliminate the 
scams, it is possible to thwart the scam 
artists. ^B 
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One of the thii^ that mal Oxford 
unique amon^; healthcare companies is 
th c way vvc treat our doctors. 

Simply stated, we treat them as partners. 

They play an intc|^ral role in developing 
our plans and services, setting; protocol 
and determining care guidelines. 

After all, they the medical e ^ ' 

Our job is to help them deliver the best 
I ' le care hy mai. -,ing n, t of the 
rime-consuming administrative tasks. 
From procebj>ing clauns to trackuig bills 
to handling referral- 



THE BEST INFORMATION 
YIELDS THE BEST RESULTS 



At Oxf I. \\ ^ 'i fully iv\ If 'f the 
crucial role that communication plays in 
the deli nu\li ' A ilt, 

we're cc^mmitted to providing our Physicians 
wirh valuable, up-to-date in iirUh>f>. 

Re it clinical guidelines, hospital pertt^r- 

mance profiles, or analv^ > ^^f pharmacy 
pr.icnee i\irtcrns thi ' ' i helps them 
make the best possible medical decisions. 

Wh ■ Vit our Meii^^ rs 

receive the attention and care that best 

ir ni 




"I ncetJeJ olH u-hcart surgery, 
and nuturulU I n. anted the finest m< ^ a. 
Thruugh Oxford, I liON able to ehin . 
Dr. Eric A. Rose, Chairman of the 
Department of Surgery at our iivstitution 
arid a world reninmed cardiothoracic 
surgem\,,.l am prtmd to he a part of Oxford 
not mdy as a patient hut as a physician/* 




Harold M. Dick, M.D. 

Chairman , Dupurtmcni . j ^ . ^ lopaeu 

\ Rose ' ' fi#|^ 



Call your Insurance Broker or Oxford at 

1-800-846-6235, ext. 122. 



THE BEST DOCTORS ARE 
THE BEST MEDICLNE 

The true mc v ure of expert care is the 
quality of one s physician network. 

Which is why at O ^ rd, we select onlv 
bc)ard'Certified or recently board-eligible 
d to ' n our roster. Over 27,^^3 

strong, Oxford Physicians are the best 
and the brightest in rheir fudd^ - affiliated 
with the b t hospitals. 



DOCTORS RECONLMLND US 

K surprisingly, ! - h e r< ^ u 
ded favorably to our commitment to 
partnership and quality car- In 1995, 
for < ^ imple, we had one of the highest 
ri^c^ntion ta.^s among O.^v ,d Pli^^icians 
^ ' nvb Ithcar 

Further proot that doctors are happiest 
when the\ re fr ' ^ n what's truly 
irrir> rf int. The patients needs. 
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Mfjre than h dthcare. HumanCarc" 







The growing ranks of these 
skilled professionals can 
help small firms solve 
fii lai icialy i ) lai lagen le i ity 
and marketing problems. 



By Bruce W Fmscr 




aul G. Stappas used to run his own 
business. But for nearly 20 yeai's, he 
has helped others run theii's. As a 
small-business planner with the 
Rentage Financial Group in Somerset, 
N. J., Stappas has stepped in as a temporaiy 
cWef financial officer for 
such diverse businesses as 
professional-senice fii'ms, 
small manufactm^ers, and re- 
tailers. 

Stappas, 53, knows fii'st- 
hand the pitfalls that small 
companies can encounter 
Years ago he ran a small 
manufactiuing finn that 
eventually failed because 
money became tight and he 
could no longer obtain fi- 
nancing. Today, Stappas is a 
CFO for hii'e, just one of the 
rapidly expanding number of 
consultants who make it 
theii' business to aid small 
companies. 

In fact, revenues from 
management consulting 
work done for large as well 
as small U.S. businesses 
have more than quadrupled 
over the past decade, from 
approximately $4 billion in 
1985 to an ^estimated $18 
billion in 1995, according to 

Kennedy Publications, pub- 

lisher of Carisiiltcuits News, 

an industry newsletter in Fitzwilliam, N.H. 

Thousands of middle managers cut loose 
fi-om lai'ge coiporations in recent yeai's 
have swelled the ranks of consultants now 
available to small finns. 

When do you need a consultant? Jan B. 
King, owTier of Memtt Publisliing, in Santa 
Monica, Calif., and author of Business 
Plans to Game Plans: A Pmctical Systern 
for Turnbig Strategics I)ito Action, identi- 
fies the foiu- common situations requiiing 
outside help: 

You need a high level of expertise, but 
youi' company cannot afford to pay an 
employee who has such knowledge and 
skills. 

Yoiu' needs, generated by growth or 



external mai'ket forces, ai^e only temporally. 

■ Problems have become so acute that 
they requii^e immediate response. 

■ Problems ai^e of such a broad institu- 
tional natiu-e that they defy internal re- 
sponse. 
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By getting snmll-husiness aivners to take a realistic look at tlieir 
circumstauceSy cousultaiit Paul G. Stappas helps them avoid pitfalls. 





Bruce W Fraser is a business writer in 
Nen' York City. 



The most populai' management consult- 
ing senices cuiTently offered industrywide, 
according to Kennedy Publications, include 
strategy and long-range planning, manage- 
ment development and training, organiza- 
tion development, profit management, and 
feasibility studies. 

egardless of w^hy yom- fii'm may 
need a consultant, it doesn't have to 
be large to afford one. Fees vaiy 
widely, so don't be reluctant to nail 
down specifics before engaging a consult- 
ant. Consultants may seek vaiious methods 
of compensation — by the houi; by the day, 
or by the project. Tv^Dical per-diem fees 
range fi^om $500 to more than $5,000. 

Some t>7)es of expertise clearly are 
piiced higher than others. Retaining a 
tmTiai'ound manager or a ciisis interme- 




diaiy, for example, is apt to cost more than 
hiiing, say, a benefit^ consultant. 

Bewai-e of the consultant who declines to 
pro\ide at least an average daily rate, 
cautions James H. Kennedy, president of 
Kennedv Publications. "Don't w^oriT if it's 

liigh," he says. "They don't 
work eveiy day, and it's a 
pressure job. Look at value, 
not piice." 

And be sui'e to get it in 
wiiting. Ask for and sign a 
conti'act that specifies the 
terms of the project, how 
long it will last, and how 
much you'll be chai'ged. 

Following are some ex- 
amples of how^ consultants 
have helped small businesses 
solve theii' problems: 

For Better Vision 

Fonner business owner 
Stappas frequently works 
with company piincipals to 
create w^hat most small fii'ms 
lack: a business plan. He 
forces owners to remove 
theii' rose-colored glasses 
and take a hard look at theii' 
present cu'cumstances and 
theii' plans. He fi'equently 
encounters owners w^ho, at 
least initiallv, are uncertain 

that an outsider could help. 

"I was skeptical about let- 
ting anyone make recommendations about 
my business," says John MuiTay, 55, presi- 
dent of a Blaii'stowii, N.J., marketing 
communications fii'm that beai's his name. 
"But hLs initiatives frequently save us 
$30,000 or more a year." 

R'ank Dalene, 41, \ice president of 
Telemark Constiiiction Inc., a builder of 
luxui-y homes in the Hamptons on New 
York's Long Island, had a similar reaction. 
"As a familv business, it w^as difficult to turn 
over oui' financial infoniiation to an out- 
sider," he says. Since Stappas put together 
a financial plan for the fiiTn in 1988, 
Telemark has gi'owTi steadily to annucd 
revenues of more than $5 million. 

Managers For All Reasons 

In addition to financial concerns, it's possi- 
ble to biing in a consultant w^ho will tackle 
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any t\^)e of management problem. In fact, 
it's not unusual for companies to find 
themselves short on talent just when they 
need it most. Finns like the Pickwick 
Group, in Wellesley Mass., supply all 
manner of interim — and sometimes perma- 
nent — professionals and consultants. 

Says Pickwick Group's president, Cecile 
Klavens: "A small business will call us and 
describe a problem. It may need a new 
accounting system, a mar- 
keting progi'am, or some- 
one to actually run the 
company. Or it could be [a 
replacement for] a key 
executne who is ill, on 
maternity lea\'e, or [on] 
sabbatical. We tiy to 
come up with the best 
match j)ossible." 

Klavens, 57, launched 
her boutique fuTn nine 
years ago. Today, draw- 
ing fi'om a database of 
7,000 professionals in di- 
verse fields such as 
human resources, finance, 
marketing, and informa- 
tion systems, Pickwick 
senices a roster of 500 
clients, ranging from one- 
person stai-t-ups to giants 
like Digital Equipment 
Coip. 

The focus is on tempo- 
rary or project-bound 

work, in contrast to the 
t^Tjical executive-search fii'm or employ- 
ment agency that specializes in full-time 
placementvS. 

Informal Networking 

You may manage a $1 million company but 
you're at a loss when it comes to mixing and 
mingling at a reception or a conference. 
Does informal networking matter to yoiu* 
business? You bet, and sometimes a consult- 
ant can show you how to do it effectively. 

"Networking is a crucial business skill 
not taught in businc chools," says Debo- 
rah Vai-iillu, who owns a public-relations 
fiiTn in Nashville, Tenn. Varallo, 43, who 
built her business thi'ough networking, now 
consults with other busin- > owTiers, show^- 
mg them how to network to theii* ad\'an- 
tage. 

"More people are making a conceited 
effort to use networking to get ahead. Those 
who don't netwoi'k will see their busir ^ 
suffer," . ViU'allo. 

But chatting it up with sti'angers — and 
influential (nies at that — can be intimidating 
and baffling to some. '*Most people are 
generally shy in crowds or e\'en in small 
gi'oups," says Kennetli G. Dielil Jr., 43, 
president of the S(xiety for M^u'keting 
Profr ional Senices, in Alexandiia, Va. 



The organization offers networking training 
sessions at its local chapters. "Networking 
gi\'es you reason to overcome youi* shy- 
ness," Diehl says. 

Cheryl Forbes, manager of small-busi- 
ness progi'ams for the Nashxille Ai'ea 
Chamber of Commerce, says: "People as- 
sume that when vou walk into a room, 
things just happen. Not so." She points out 
that the local chamber offers progi-ams 



Custom Marketing 

Sales gimmicks, jingle 



^ 



slogans — the 




*Xustomers want uaefal information in aiiful nibbles/' says Michelle 
Poskaitis, a uniter and marketing consultant in Falls Churchy Va. 



presented by consultants who focus on the 
art of netw^orking. 

Basics such as how to fill out a name 
badge are part of the process. "People wiite 
down theii' name on the badge — John 
Smith — but fail to wiite theii' business 
connection — Smith Plumbing," obsen^es 
P'orbes. 'Without that businr identifica- 
tion, John Smith may have lost l)usin» 
witliout even realizing it." 



marketplace is flooded with advertising. 
How can a small business get its message 
across without spending a fortune? 

Consultants like Michelle Poskaitis can 
help. "Customers want useful information 
in artful nibbles," says Poskaitis, 35, a 
wiiter and marketing media consultant in 
Falls Church, Va. She specializes in 

crafting effective mai^- 
keting messages and de- 
veloping affordable mar- 
keting communications 
tools for small busi- 
nesses, home-based en- 
trepreneurs, and trade 
associations. 

WTien businc es want 
to maximize resoui'ces, 
Poskaitis counsels them 
on how^ custom newslet- 
ters can be effective tools 
to establish credibility. 
She also will craft a news- 
letter for them. 

"Adding a custom 
new^sletter to voui* nuu'- 
keting mix can generate 
new and repeat business 
quickly and inexpen- 
sively," she says. The 
same newsletter sent to 
clients, prospects, and 
the media serves as a 

customer-senice and 

mai'keting tool and builds 
name recognition in the mai'ket. 

Tliis strategy' paid off for Stephen Hines, 
53, chief executive of Marketing Resource 
Management, a training and consulting fii'm 
in Aldie, Va. His two-page, quailerly news- 
letter. Meeting Trends, was sent to 400 
qualified prospects in Mai'ch 1995, and it 
quickly captured the attention of industiy 
trade publications. Subsequent mteniews 
led to full-page featui'e articles, reijiforcing 




Hunting For A Consultant? 



Here are some helpful tips on how to pick 
the right consultant: 

Use the directories available, especially 
from the Institute of Man:^'^ement Con- 
sultants, which maintains a free referral 
service listing certified management con- 
sultant.-. C jntact the institute at 521 Fifth 
Ave., New York, X.Y. 10175; (212) 697- 
b2i\2. Institute members subscribe to a 
code of ethics. 

The A * '* n of Management Con- 
sulting Fii'ms, a sister organization of the 
institute, also provides a free referral 



service. It consists of a database catego- 
med by industry and s] ialty to * t 
busint. ..es and organizations of all sizc. in 
selecting a consulting firm. The associa- 
tion has the same address as the institute; 
call (212) 455-8231. 

Two useful refereuL . .., produc. .1 by 
Kennedy Publications (1-800- :>.l-0007), 
are the Directoi-y of Managciricvl Con- 
svltants, $99.95 plus $7 postage and 
handhne. and the /)* ' , 
Tt .L^ ^, c.. J PlaL^n.^nt FirniSy $24.95 plus 
$4 postage and handling. 



Hines' position as an ex])ert and generating 
inquiiies from readers whom he later 
conveited to clients. 

*lt's a worthwhile investment," says 
Hines. 'Within 60 days, we booked speak- 
ing engagements worth $20,000, including a 
keynote, and gained significant name recog- 
nition." 



Generating New Business 

Who likes to make cold calls? Nobody. 
And yet they are often crucial to gaining 
business. If you are having trouble corral- 
ling new clients and dislike making cold 
calls — as most small-business owners 
do — consultants are available to take that 
drudgery off your hands. 

Diane M. Wildowsky heads Cold Call 
Entei^piises, in New York City. Besides 
generating new business leads for public- 
relations, advertising, and design finns 
thi'ough her platoon of 10 telemai'keters, 
she consults with clients, helping them 
develop sales scripts and letters of introduc- 
tion to spai'k the attention of prospects. 

Wildow^sky also does one-on-one role- 
playing with clients. *Theii- biggest problem 
is learning how to overcome objections," 
says the 41 -year-old foiTner secretary, w^ho 
stalled consulting in this field in 1991. 

Another aspect of her business is teach- 
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Networking is crucial, says Deborah 
VarallOy whose j)7ihlic -relations firm 
helps clients like Joseph D, Bankeinpei; 
president of Express Courier 



ing telephone etiquette. "My clients ai'e in 
senice businesses," says Wildow^sky, "and 
it's extremely important that theii' phones 
are answered promptly, professionally, and 
that callers ai^e directed to the proper 
peo]3le immediately." 



WTien hiiing a telemai'keting consultant, 
it's recommended that you inteniew pros- 
pects by phone fii^st before an initial 
meeting, since telephone manners are cru- 
cial to a caller's effectiveness. 

"One of the biggest mistakes people 
make is inteniewing candidates in person 
instead of by phone to detennine if they're 
believable and honest," says Nadji Tyerani, 
publisher and editor in chief of Telemarket- 
ing magazine. (Tlie magazine is headquai'- 
tered at One Technology Plaza, Norwalk, 
Conn. 06854; a one-year subscription is $49. 
For information, call 203-852-6800). 

here are thousands of consultants 
eager to help small-business owners 
solve — or avert — problems. Perhaps 
you w^ould benefit from an annual 
management audit, sort of an annual physi- 
cal exam for your business. Or perhaps you 
need help getting yom^ skyrocketing em- 
ployee-benefit costs under conti'ol. 

Wliatever youi^ need, it's usually possible 
to find affordable help. But as with any 
investment or any relationship, you must 
choose wisely. \E 

• To order a reprint of 
this story, see Page 53. 
For a fix copy see Page 6, 
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BigYellow. 

America's online Yellow Pages. 

We're here to put your business online and if you join us now, 
you can do it for half price. 

With over 1 6 million business listings nationwide, its the best way for 
consunners to find your business on the Internet 

• Reach a highly sought after, educated consunner audience 

• Gain a national Internet presence while building brand recognition 

• Reduce advertising costs while reaching a worldwide nnarket 

• Update your advertising message quickly easily and inexpensively 

• Over 1 30.000* hits per day 

The simplicity of the Yellow Pages meets the sophistication of the Internet. 

Call I -888-BigYellow 8a.m.-8p.m. EST 

and ask about the S0% discount 

exclusively for Chamber of Commerce Members* 



And check out the Website: http://www 
Send us e-mail: hello@bigyellow.com 
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Past 7iatio7ial honorees of 
the Blue Chip Ejitei juise 
Initiative have a message 
for small fmns that may 
he hesitant to enter the 
competition: Just do it. 



By Sharon Xelton 



If vou find \'ourself reluctant to enter a 
business competition like the 1997 Blue 
Chip Enteiprise Initiative, maybe it's 
time to reconsider. 
Yes, it takes time to fill out the forms. 
And besides, you don't really need the 
recognition — you know what youVe accom- 
plished. These ai^e some of the excuses 
business owTiers give for not entering the 
Blue Chip awai'ds progi'am. But past na- 
tional Blue Chip honorees m*ge you to put 
the excuses aside and apply. The deadline 
for the seventh annucil Blue Chip progi-am 
is Oct. 25. 

"Any company that's got a stoiy to tell 
owes it to its employees to enter the 
competition," says G. Rives Neblett, chaii'- 
man of the boai^d and CEO of Shelby Die 
Casting Co., in Shelby, Miss. 

Neblett's company was named one of 
four national honorees in 1993 when Neblett 
instituted a Total Quality Management 
progi'am that helped tui'n the unprofitable 
company ai'ound. When employees "have 
worked hsrd to make a significant change in 
a business," says Neblett, they desen^e the 
recognition that an awai'd like the Blue Chip 
honor can bestow. 

The Blue Chip Entei^piise Initiative 
recognizes small businesses that have over- 
come adversity and emerged stronger. The 
progi^am is sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insui'ance Co. (widely known 
as MassMutual — the Blue Chip Company), 
the U.S. Chamber of Coinmerce, and Na- 
tim's Business magazine. 

As many as 200 small companies ai'e 
selected each yeai^ as state or regional Blue 
Chip Enteiprises. The four most exemplary 
companies, to be detennined by an inde- 
pendent national panel of judges, will be 
honored as national Blue Chip Enterprises 
at ceremonies in Washington, D.C., in 
FebruaiT and will be profiled in the Apiil 
1997 issue of Nation's Business. (The 1996 
national Blue Chip companies were profiled 
in "When The Going Gets Tough . . ." this 
past April.) 

In addition, about 50 of the most out- 
standing Blue Chip companies will be 
featui^ed on "First Business," the small- 
business tele\ision news progi^am shown on 
weekday mornings and produced by the 
U.S. Chamber and MassMutual. The "Fii'st 
Business" segments will be collected in a 
three-cassette \ideo libraiT, and the case 



histories of all the 1997 honorees will be 
published in a book. All designees ai'e 
honored at regional ceremonies. 

Any for-profit company that has been in 
business at least three yeai's, employs five 
to 300 people, and has overcome significant 
challenges is eligible. Application informa- 
tion can be found in the advertising insert 
following this stoiy and can also be obtained 



contract. Neblett's goal now is to make up 
for the lost sales and move on fi'om there. 
But compared with its dismal past, Neblett 
says, "the Shelby plant's going gi'eat." 

Touchstone Research Laboratory, Ltd., 

in Tiiadelphia, WVa., is "slowly increas- 
ing," says Elizabeth "Libby" Kraftician, 
co-owTier with her husband, Brian E. Jo- 
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New customers came their way when their company, Touchstone Research Laboratoi^, 
ivas named a Blue Chip Enterprisey say Libby Kraftician and Brian Joseph. 



from many state and local chambers of 
commerce or from MassMutual associates 
ai'ound the countiy You may also call 
1-800-FOR-BCEI (1-800-367-22:34). 

mious about how some of the compa- 
nies have fai*ed since being desig- 
nated as Blue Chip honorees, Na- 
tion's Business talked with Neblett 
the owners of thi'ee other former 
national Blue Chip Enteiprises. Here are 
updates on each: 

Shelby Die Casting is still at about 90 
employees, but Neblett says, "We have 
continued progi'essing." The once-unprof- 
itable company is "operating each month in 
the black" despite the loss of a major 




seph. When the company was named a 
national honoree in 1994, it had 35 employ- 
ees and annual sales of $2.9 million. It now 
has 40 employees and expects $3.2 million in 
sales this year. 

But since it received the Blue Chip 
awaixl. Touchstone, w^hich pro\ides cost- 
effective reseaiTh and development sei'v- 
ices to American manufactui'ers, has made 
a breakthrough that may catapult it to 
higher levels. Jose})h invented an insti'u- 
ment to measui'e the sti'ength and other 
propeilies of metal and fiber composites. 
The de\ice has captured attention in Eu- 
rope as w^ell as in the United States and 
mai'ks Touchstone's fii'st export of a manu- 
factui'ed product. 

Other products are in the planning stage, 
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Being a Blue Chip honoree gives a ichole company more coufidoice, says Stevot C. Bergy 
CEO of DeBourgh Manufacturing Co.j ivith employee Paid Sa)ichcz, left 



and Ki^aftician expects Touchstone to be 
headed for expansion witliin 12 months. She 
and Joseph have also just been named 
Small Business Persons of the Yeai' for 
West Vii'ginia by the U.S. Small Business 
Administration. 

DeBourgh Manufacturing Co., which 
makes welded-steel athletic and school 
lockers, is also doing well after a few bumpy 
years. DeBoui'gh, in La Junta, Colo., posted 
sales of $7 million in 1992, the yeai^ it was 
named a national Blue Chip comj^iany. 
"Tlien we had tlii^ee lean yeai's where the 
w^hole industiy was in a kind of recession 
and there was a serious price war," says 
Steven C. Berg, DeBom-gh's president and 
CEO. 

Annual sales slumped to around $5 
million dming that period and then re- 
tuiTied to $7 million in 1995. Berg expects 
revenue of ai'ound $9 million this yeai: 

A cost-containment strategy helped the 
company weather the industiy do\\Tis\ring, 
says Berg. "One of oiu' competitors is out of 
business. Another is weakened financially. 
We got through the whole ordeal relatively 
unscathed." Now, Berg says, the company 
is going to expand beyond anything it has 
seen before. 

Montana Furniture Industries is the new 

name of a Bozeman, Mont., manufactiu'er of 
oak fui'nitui-e that was called CVR when it 
was named a Blue Chip company three 
years ago. "CVR" was a short version of the 
last name of owners Jim and Stacee Cover. 

The company also owtis a retail store, 
Montana Ru'niture Galleries, which last 
year moved into new quarters about 3,000 
squai^e feet lai'ger than its foniier 5,000- 
square-foot space. "It is a two-stoiy work of 



ail, if I do say so myself," says Jim Cover. 

The combined companies have gi'owTi 
from $2.1 million in sales and 60 employees 
in 1992 to nearly $)i5 million in sales and 75 
employees in 1995. Tliree years ago, the 
Covers' fui'nitui'e was mai'keted thi'ough 60 
dealers; now the company has 120. 

iscussions \rith prerious Blue Chip 
honorees about what the honor 
meant tiu-ned up both expected and 
unexpected results. Not sui^^ris- 
ingly, the companies received a lot of 
publicity. But "it was beyond my wildest 
imagination," says Neblett. 

Shelby Die Casting was profiled on CBS 
tele\ision and in such new^spapers as The 




Wall Street Journal The Washington Post^ 
and Tlie Christian Scioice Mo)iitoK The 
publicity sened as a morale booster for 
employees, he says, '"w^hich in turn contin- 
ued theii' momentum to improve." 

Neblett joined forces with a 1991 state 
Blue Chip honoree, George Walker of Delta 
Wii'e Coi-p., in neai'by Clarksdale, to organ- 
ize business leaders and push for state 
worker-trciining legislation, wliich w^as en- 
acted in 1994. 

DeBoui'gh s Steve Berg says: "I think the 
recognition has given our entu^e company 
more coiiTidence. There 'are going to be ups 
and downs in the futui^e, but we all feel 
better about oiu'selves, ha\ing been recog- 
nized this way, and w^e feel a little more sure 
of what w^e're doing." 

What the Blue Chip aw^ard meant to 
Touchstone, according to Libby Kraftician, 
w^as credibilitv that led to new customers. 
*We w^ere sought out rather than ha\ing to 
go out and look for clients," she says. 

Even if you enter the competition but 
aren't selected as an honoree, there are 
rewai'ds. "It's a good and a positive process 
to go thi'ough," says Kj'aftician. 'We found, 
even in answ^eiing questions about our 
company, that it actually helped us to step 
back and take a look at things that we really 
hadn't thought about." 

And if youi' company is designated a Blue 
Chip entei^piise? Well, these honorees think 
it offers hope to all entrepreneurs. Running 
youi' owTi business can be full of distress and 
loneliness, says Ki^aftician. "Blue Chip gets 
just an enoiTnously w^ondeiful message out 
to people that success does lie ahead." 

Adds Montana Fui^nitiu'e's Jim Cover: 
"In a w^oiid filled with negative reinforce- 
ment in business, it sure is nice to have 
some positive feedback once in a wMe." fE 



Success Stories, In Print And Video 




Education is one of the most important 
goals of the Blue Chip Enterprise Initia- 
tive. To help reach that goal, the 
stories of the 175 honorees of 
1996 are told in a new^ book, 
I)isights a}id I)ispii'atio)i: How 
Businesses Succeed. 

To be available later this year 
is a companion 1996 Blue Chip 
Enterprise Video Library. 
The three-volume set will pro- i 
vide case histories of about 50 0^ 
of the top Blue Chip compa- Oj^ 
nies from across the country. 

The profiles ai'e taken fi'om 
"Fii-st Business," the nation- 
ally syndicated small-business morn- 
ing newscast produced by the U.S. Cham- 




her of Commerce and MassMutual — The 
Blue Chip Company. 

The book and the videos show how^ 

entrepreneurs have overcome 
disasters ranging from an 
earthquake to bankruptcy as 
well as the "everyday" calami- 
ties of the business owner, 
including a bank's refusal to 
renew a line of credit and a 
threat of being unable to meet a 
payi'oll. 

To order the book ($8.95) or 
the videotapes ($20 a volume, $50 
for the set of three), or to obtain 
further information on the Blue 
Chip Enterprise Initiative, call 1- 
800-FOR-BCEI (1-800-367-2234). 






MassMutual 



The H\uc Chip C(>inp;in\ 



Dear Business Owners, 




* • * • Ik 



* * * 



As Ameiica's business owners, you know^ that it is not enough simply 
to be good at what you do. Relentless competition requires you to be 

more innovative, more flexible - and more 



willing to take chances. 




> / 



MassMutual - The Blue Chip Company - has 
long believed that the story of business 
experience in Ameiica deserves to be told and 
deserves a national forum in w^hich to be 
heard. 



At MassMutual we believe that shaiing 
1996 honoms Rena and Richard knowledge is the strongest way to build a 

Pocros^s with Dorid Sams. .... , mi i.? i • 

competitive advantage. 1 hat s why six years 
ago w^e created the Blue Chip Enterpiise Initiative. Since then, more 
than 4,000 businesses have chosen to participate in this progi^am, and I 
w^ould encourage you to do the same. We w^elcome your participation 
and wish you the best of luck. 





Da\id E. Sams, Jr. 

President and Chief Operating Officer 
MassMutual - The Blue Chip Company 








T" ell us your story. Be a 
Blue Chip Enterprise. 
Since 1990, hundreds of 
business owners who have 
stru^ed through tough times 
have been recognized as Blue 
Chip Enterprise Initiative 
honorees. This program enables 
business owners to tell their 
stories of hardship, disaster, and 
risk - and of tremendous success 




The Blue Chip Enterprise 
Initiative Story: 

Nomination Requirements: For-proGt companies that have 
overcome business challenges to achieve success, have been in 
business at least three years, and employ 5 to 300 people. 




Honoree Selection: Panels of independent judges select up to 
four "Blue Chip Enterprises" from each state. From these, four 



businesses are selected for special national recognition in 
Washington, D.C. 




Information Exchange: Case histories of nearly 1,200 designees 
help business owners and managers succeed in competitive 
situations. 



All state and national designees 
receive extensive publicity, 
coverage in Nation \s Business 
magazine and a book published 
about this year s recipients, and 
a complinientar)' one-year 
membership in the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. As an honoree 
you 11 also receive community 
recognition and networking 
opportunities tor your business. 

Apply in 4 easy steps 

Everytliing > ou need is on the 
nomination form. 




Just for sending 
your nomination 
form you 71 
receive a free 
softcover hook 
with case studies 
of the 1997 
honorees. 



Name of Owner/Title 

Company 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Business Telephone 

Alternative Contact NameAitle 

Brief Description of Products or Services 



Fax Numbe 



r 



Type of Business 

□ Manufacturmg 

□ Wholesale 

□ Services 

□ Real Estate 

□ Transportation 

□ Other (describe) 



□ Retail 

□ Construction 

□ Finance 

□ Communications 

□ Professional 



Annual Sales (optional) 
Source of application □ Nation's Business □ First Business 



Number of Employees 



Year Established 



□ MassMutual Agent □ Business Colleague □ Other 



Owners Signature 



Date 



THE STORY OF YOUR CHALLENGES (500 words or less) 



Please tell us about the major challenges that threatened your business — or opportunities 
you created. These may include new competition, loss of major client, changes in the 
industries/geographic markets you serve, loss of key personnel or capital fimding, rapid growth, 
natural disasters, etc. 



THE SUCCESSFUL SOLUTION (500 words or less) 



Tell us how you made your business succeed. Please describe the resources and tactics you 
used to overcome your business challenge(s). 

We are looking for insights into the management of your company's resources such as quality 
assurance, marketing, human resources, community relations, financial management and technology. 
Also detail the changes in your company's performance as a result of implementing your solution(s). 



Please send completed nomination form and additional pages to: 



Mail: MassMutual 

RO. Box 2048 
Hartford, a 06101 



Fax: 1 -860-987-2596 



DEADLINE: OCTOBER 25, 1 996 



We welcome your nomination for the Blue Chip Fnterprisc Initiative. 
For more information, call. 1 -800-FOR-BCEI. 



Blue Chip 



t e r p r i s e 



I t I a t I V e 




MassMutual 



The Blue C hip Company 
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Nation'sBusiness 

TJie Small Business Adviser 



A promise your prom dale will never see lliesc pictures. 



/ 



\ promise (lie more y(Mi g'ihil'^'lc, I lie eleniier yon get. 



A promise I'm forever walcl iln^ out for yoii. 



Nolliiiifc;' 11^ one l<> llu* ollici like ti j)r(>mlsc ktpl. Tor inoic llitin 140 years, we've l)eeii lielpiii^* people 



kec'|) llieir promises I)}' ensuring we li.ive (lie fiiuiuittl slreii^'lli lo keep ours. IIkiI's wliy families and 

rely on ir*^ lo insure llieir live*? and llieir financial future. \ic lu'lp you keep yf>ur promises 

I i f r |) i .1 l» 1 I i I V I II •< II r .1 II < «• ♦ A ii ii n i f i <* < ♦ I' c n f« i o ii K c I i r i* m e n I 1^ r o cl u c I • ♦ I ii v c f t in v fi I M .1 11 .1 1^ v in c n I 



) u s I II e . ^ - 




MassMutual 



• Mii««;i( iMiMMtt MuHitl LiHk I' '""I' MA 01111. hill WW matsmutual r Dm Tli<* Rim * Ph in f^r ^m n i n\/ 

R«< iiMlit!. ^^luduLli and ••rvic«» ol- 1 IIu.xkiIi MMI hivn'.lm .i-.. In( . ,i M.i'.'.MuIumI Mih'ndi.iry IIIV^ liiUV. V I I ip V VMM|/cUlj 
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Additional incentives for 
salespeople and other 
ivorkers can generate 
excitement and boost 
profits. 



Bij Hotvarcl Scott 




in 



aul Abraham, sales manager 
of Bernardi 
Honda-Audi- 
Volkswagen, 
Natick, Mass., 
swears by contests. 
"People are much more 
motivated with an extra 
reward at stake," says 
Abraham, whose dealer- 
ship has 100 employees 
and sells 3,000 cars a year. 

Bernardi spends $25,000 
annually on contest aw^ards 
for its 18-person sales team. 
There's an extra $150 com- 
mission for every car sold 
during periodic sales held on 
Saturdays; a weekend get- 
away for two to Cape Cod for 
the top salesperson of the 
week; extra commission for se- 
lected cars; and a $500 bonus 
for the top salesperson each 
month. 

Why does the auto dealer need incen- 
tives when the salespeople earn their 
salaries through commissions? In a 
word — excitement. Contests motivate the 
sales staff to go the extra mile for the sale, 
says Abraham. "We know contests work 
for us because I see the staffers rev up for 
contoF^ts and I see the improved sales fig- 
ures." 

Dinners For Winners 

Contests are bv no means new to business. 
But these days, business owners must be 
creative in their approaches. According to 
Alan Weiss, a consultant and principal of 
Summit Consulting Group, in East 
Grec^nwich, R.I., effective contests reward 
what he calls "incremental busim " — 
that is, extra sales. 

The standard cost of a successful contest 
is 7 to 15 percent of the total additional 

^ resulting fi'om the competition, ac- 
cording to expeits. 

LaVigne Press, a $10 million, 85-em- 
ployee commercial printer in Worcester, 
M; mn >ntest that fits Weiss' model 
of effectiven s. The contest awards a sales 
staffer one point for each appointment and 

Hoivard Scott is a Jrrr lance icriter in 




tw^o points for each 
new customer. Monthly point winners get 
a dinner for two at an upscale restaui^ant. 
Quarterly, the top staffer wins $100. 

Sales manager Ralph Kimball says, 
"One benefit of this contest is that it keeps 
the salespeople aware of what the others 
are doing." This sets up a competitive at- 
mosphere, which helps stimulate sales. 

Contest^^ can also be used to motivate 
employees to set their own sales goals. At 
Swan Pools, in Rancho Cucamonga, Calif, 
each of the 10 salespeople declares a 
monthly target for sales. Owner John 
Garasich adds up the total, sets a mini- 
mum sales quota for the company based on 
that total, and determines the size of the 
bonus that will be divided among the 
salespeople if the company meets its goal. 

"What I like about the contest is it gets 
the salespeople to set their own goals," 
says Garasich. The bonus money is 
parceled out lotterv^-stvle. Garasich divides 
the money, typically around $3,000 a 
month, into sealed envelopes, each repre- 
senting a pool sale. 

The largest sum in an envelope is $500; 
the smallest, $5. With each sale, the staffer 
puts his initials on an envelope. At the end 
of the month, if the company reach the 
quota, the salespeople receive the en- 
velopes b'^^ring their initials. That way, 
the amount of the bonu^ is a surprise. 



Contests can be 
focused on areas 
other than 
sales. John 
Spomar Jr., pres- 
ident of Norco 
Cleaners, a Dolton, 
m., dr>' cleaner with 
$1 million in annual 
sales, had a problem 
with his 23 employ- 
ees being tardy or 
absent. He came up 
with the idea of 
pla\ing "poker." 

Each staffer who 
arrives on time 
each day gets to 
select a card. 
Those who are 
late or who don't 
show up get no 
card. By Saturday, all those who have been 
on time for the w^eek have five cards from 
which to assemble a poker hand. The win- 
ner takes home the pot of $20 to $25 sup- 
plied by the company. 

Says Spomar: 'Tardiness has dropped 
30 percent, so I guess the possibility of 
winning at poker jogs them into getting up 
on time in the morning." 

Jeff Thompson, president of Peripheral 
Outlet, a $50 million, 45-employee mer- 
chandiser of computer memor}- upgi'ades, 
believes in frequent and varied contests at 
his Ada, Okla., company. His offerings in- 
clude company-set goals of selling a speci- 
fied amount of product; whoever hits the 
target first wins $50. 

A Sudsy Promise 

Thompson also establishes a weekly goal 
for his team of 14 sales staffers that, if 
achieved, results in a company-spoii led 
weekend party. 

In addition, contests are conducted in 
w^hich the emplo\ who contributes the 
most to gi'( pi'ufit for a particular day 
wins an>^vhere from $100 to $500 

Thompson gets into the spirit of the con- 
tests. The prize for a recent one was to 
have him come to ( h of the sales ' iffers' 
houses to wash the e ning 
*Tortunately, they didn\ make the goal," 
he says. "But all these cont^"^^s lighten up 
the mood around hf ^ 
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Here's help for fast- 
groiving compmiies that 
need to buy a sy stein they 
can rely on for years. 



By Tim McCollum 




ichael Kerr needed soft- 
ware, and he needed it 
fast. 

Soon after Kerr joined 
rapidly gi^owing Boston Optical 
Fiber Inc. in January as chief finan- 
cial officer, he discovered that the 
three-year-old company's manage- 
ment tools were incapable of effec- 
tively organizing the company's 
gi'owing volume of data. 

Consequently, executives of the 
Westborough, Mass., firm, which 
makes a new^ type of cable for 
high-speed computer networks, 
lacked the tools they needed to 
develop a business strategy relevant 
to the company's changing needs 
and business outlook. 

In the back office, meanwhile, a 
bookkeeper struggled to keep up 
with payables and receivables using 
off-the-shelf spreadsheet software. 

Kerr knew from experience as 
CFO at several start-up technology 
companies that the technical short- 
comings, w^hich were becoming in- 
creasingly obvious, could mushroom 
into a financial nightmare if the 
company didn't put adequate soft- 
ware tools in place rapidly. 

Yet he also knew he had to move 
deliberately, with an eye fixed on 
long-term needs, in selecting those 
tools. 

He decided to focus fii'st on the 
accounting system. He knew the — 
company expects this year to quad- 
ruple its 1995 sales of plastic optical fiber 
used in cables. Sales last year totaled $1 
million. He knew, therefore, that the 
company needed an accounting package 
capable of keeping up with increasing 
customer orders, billing, inventoiy and 
international transactions. 

Kerr also w^anted the package to work 
on the company's computer network so 
that many departments, not just account- 
ing, could enter and review relevant 
information. 

Thus, he opted to evaluate higher-end 
accounting progi'ams such as Accpac, 
from Computer Associates International, 
in Islandia, N.Y.; Great Plains Account- 
ing, from Great Plains Softw^are Inc., in 
Fargo, N.D.; and Solomon IV Accounting 




PHOTO 5 RICHARD HOWARD 



Balancing immediate and long-tenn needs in clwosing 
software was tlie challenge met by Michael KeiT of 
Boston Optical Fiber Inc, 




for Windows, from Solomon Software, in 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Before signing a purchase order, Kerr 
did his homework. He read software 
reviews in computer magazines and 
looked at demonstration versions of each 
of the progi'ams he considered to be 
finalists in the selection process. He 
decided on the Solomon package because 
it had the features he wanted and could be 
installed relatively quickly and easily. 

For business-planning tasks, Kerr se- 
lected a modeling progi'am he had used in 
a previous job, Cashe, from Business 
Matters Inc., in Waltham, Mass. Business 
modeling software enables owners to 
analyze their companies, make plans, and 
evaluate financial conditions. 



"As a small business, we have to 
make evaluations quickly," Kerr 
savs. "I don't have several months to 
look at the applications. To me, it 
comes down to what's in the content 
and how intuitive the product is." 

ast-gi'owing companies such as 
Boston Optical Fiber have a 
common dilemma: Thev need to 
have softwai'e systems in place 
that can support theii^ business oper- 
ations reliably now and in the futui'e, 
yet they often need to make softwai'e 
purchasing decisions quickly and 
\\ithout technical guidance. 

To complicate matters, softw^ai'e 
technologies keep changing, making 
it hard for even technically oriented 
people like Ken' to keep up with 
developments. 

"There aiT more choices than ever 
before, so it's hai'd to make the right 
decision," says Da\id Vogel, who 
manages business-system ad\isory 
services in a thi^ee-state area for the 
accounting and consulting firm Coo- 
pers & Lybrand LLP in New York. 
"It's now easier to make the wTong 
decision." 

It's all too easy for small-business 
owners to become utterly confused by 
the mjiiad new software offerings 
that seem to hit the stores with 
regularity — everything from new 
computer operating systems such as 
— Microsoft Coi-p.'s Windows 95, to 
suites of softwai'e for basic ofiice 
tasks such as word processing and spread- 
sheet work, to gi'oupw^are for doing w^ork 
collaboratively. 

For lai'ge coi-porations, the job of soft- 
ware selection is relatively easy. Such 
companies often can afford to retain a big 
consulting fiiTn, such as Andersen Consult- 
ing, Cooi^ers & Lybrand, or Ernst & 
Young, to examine their business processes 
and ad\lse them on the software they need. 

That level of expertise is out of the price 
range of many small fii*ms, however. They 
must rely on software manufacturers or on 
resellers, the local decilers w^ho represent 
manufactui'crs. These companies know 
about softwai'e but mav not know much 
about plugging any given product into a 
paii:icular business. Entrepreneurs have to 
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be smart shoppers who 
focus on filling specific 
business needs. 

The silken call of the 
software industn^ Ls that 

V 

companies need to have 
the latest, fastest soft- 
ware available. The most 
recent example of this 
w^as the release last vear 
of Windows 95, which 
was widely advertised as 
making computing 
faster, easier, and, there- 
fore, more productive. 

Some coiporate infor- 
mation-systems manag- 
ers were skeptical, 
weighing theii' existing 
computer investments against the time and 
cost that would be necessary to upgi^ade 
hardware, software, and the network and to 
train employees to w^ork with Windows 95. 
In contrast, many small-business owners, 
eager to get theii' hands on the latest 
technologv; bought one or more copies of 
the new^ operating system as soon as it w^ent 
on the market. 

Experts W'ho work with small companies 
say owners should not take theii' eye off 
their business needs. The question, they 
say, shouldn't be one of having the latest 
and greatest but of having core softwai'e 
progi'ams that meet business needs. 

^What difference does it make w^hether 
you upgi'ade or not?" says Grady Thomas, 
president of Allen Smith Associates, a 
management consulting firm in Asheville, 
N.C. "The key part is the information you're 
looking for Good entrepreneurs will under- 
stand that." 

In deciding what softw^are to buy, say 
Thomas and other experts, the first 
step is to detennine which api^lications 
ai'e crucial to the business. For most 
small businesses, these "mission-critical" 
applications are generally financial- and 
busin^ -management progi-ams such as 
accounting, s;iles-automation, and business- 
planning softwai'e. They are also some of 
the most complicated t^T^es of softwai'e to 
buy, particuhu-ly for rapidly expanding 
compaiiit'-. 

"Small companies hax e a significant prob- 
lem because, in some senses, they're be- 
yond the capability of single computer 
{^ackaij- says Paul Newcum, president of 
Paul Newcum & Associate.- Coi-p., a man- 
agement consulting fiim in Boston. "The 
high -end stuff is ver\; very expensive, so 
there's a problem iirea." 

Exley Giftbooks, in New York City, faced 
such a problem recently when ti-jing tu 
choose a new accounting system. The 
^pvon-person company, the U.S. distiihutor 
for British hook publisher Exley Piihli'' 



When it comes time to 
choose a software package, 
get as much information as 
possible on available products, 
have vendors demonstrate 
their wares, and be sure the 
provider you select will be 
able to support the product. 




tions Ltd., needed a system that would be 
easy to use, customizable to its needs, and 
capable of growing ^^ith the business. 

The British finn suggested that the 
company adopt the system it was using 
successfully in the U.K., but Exley 
Giftbooks' president, Steven Sussman, de- 
cided against it because there was little 
technical support for the product in the U.S. 

In December, Sussman brought his prob- 
lem to Lai'iy Schiff, president of Business 
Management International (BMI), a soft- 



wai'e consulting firm in New York. Schiff 
suggested an integi'ated business- and 
financial-management package called Nav- 
ision Financials, from Na\ision Software 
US Inc., in Xorcross, Ga. 

The Na\ision progi*am offered the ac- 
counting, sales, and inventoiy featui'es 
Sussman needed and was one of the few 
programs of its type based on Windows 95, 
which was neaiiy brand-new at the time. 

Sussman says that the ti'ansition to tlie 
Na\ision system is going smoothly and that 
the program has begim to show advantages 
over its predecessor For one thing, Exley 
Giftbooks has been able to take conti'ol of 
the distiibution process, paiticulaiiy inven- 
tory. Sussman says the company will spend 
$100,000 to install the soft\vai'e and the 
hai'dwiu'e that suppoils it. 

"This was a big decision for a company 
that probably won't be at sales of $5 million" 
this year, Sussman says. "If the software 
doesn't gi'ow with the company, what's the 
point of making that investment?" 

nowing w^hat t\pes of software a 
company needs is one thing; choos- 
ing among what's a\'iulable is an- 
other Here, factors such as price 
and function t>^iically come into play. Small 
companies w^ant the softwm^e to do w^hat 





important 



Now you can keep track of anything in 

your company that's important 
enough to know where it is right now. 






register OCR 
fFith 1 ^ PC 
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Instant and accurate inbound tracking and docunnen- 
tation of mail, faxes, parcels and express deliveries. 
The Walz Intelligent Tracking Systenn (WITS) is up to three 
times faster than manual tracking, and with less 
operator intervention, you get greater accuracy and 
much higher productivity. 

For a demonstration or more information, 
please contact your local Ascom Hasler dealer, 
or call 800/243-6275. FAX 203/929-6084. 




Now you've got a better choice. 

Ascom Hasler Mailing Systenns* Inc. 
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they need but not to break theii* budget. 

But there's more to softwai'e than just 
the price and features, says Carter J. 
Lusher, \ice president and reseaixh di- 
rector for The Gailner Group, a technology- 
research and consulting iu'm headcjuar- 
tered in Stiimford, Conn. Lusher estimates 
that the purchctse piice of softvviU'e makes 
up only 20 percent of 
the total cost of own- 
ing a softw^are pack- 
age — sonK^thing that 
companies both lai'ge 
and small often don't 
realb.e. 

**We've always 
wanted to concen- 
trate on the features 
and functions and 
price," he says. *'In 
the future we should 
concentrate on the 
total cost of owner- 
ship," such as hard- 
w^are and software 
upgrades, mainte- 
nance, and employee 
training. The more 
critical the applica- 
tion is, the more im- 
portant such issues 
become. 

In addition, New- 
cum, the Boston man- 
agement consultant, 

says sniidl businesses 

fi'equently underesti- 
mate the expense and time it will Uike to get 
an imjiortant piece of softwai'e up and 
iiinning. Depending on the softwai'e in- 
volved, companies can take anyw^here from 
two months to a yeai^ to implement a package 
properly and can spend a dollar on hciixlwcU'e 
for ex eiy doUai' they sjx^nd on softw ai'e. 

New^cum says small companies often ai'e 



tempted to pm-chiise integi'ated, network- 
based business systems that requii^e ad- 
vanced computer hai^hvare and technical 
support when a simpler, stand-alone system 
would suffice. '"WTien w^e heai' the word 
[networkl, w^e hear integi'ated packages, 
but w^e should also hecU' 'gi'cat big dollcU's' 
and long implementation times." 




grams may become standard among com- 
panies. Industry and trade organizations 
and local chambers of commerce are often 
good resources for businesses. 

Consultants make up another impor- 
tant resource, but exercise caution here. 
It's important to find a consultant who 
understands the needs of your business 

and industry, not just 
how the softw^^re 
w^orks. Many com- 
puter consultants 
have a backgi'ound in 
programming, not 
business. Accounting 
and management 
consulting firms may 
be a better option. 
(For help in deciding 
if and when you need 
such expertise, see 
"Consultants To The 
Rescue," on Page 32.) 

"Sometimes youVe 
got to be careful," 
savs Thomas of Allen 
Smith Associates. 
"Successful entrepre- 
neurs should be look- 
ing at other success- 
ful entrepreneurs in 
theii' field to lead the 
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A software consulting firm helped lead Steven Sussman, president ofExley Giftbnoks, 
to an acconntivg sjjf^tcm right for his company. 



Choosing the right software can be a 
complicated task. Not everyone is an 
expert. One good w^ay to find out wiiat to 
buy is to ask peers — companies of a 
similar size or in the same industry. Some 
industries such as telemarketing, manu- 
facturing, insurance, and health care have 
uni(|ue business needs, and certain pro- 



way. 

Local computer- 
user groups consti- 
tute another re- 
source, particularly 
for learning about the products that are 
available and for meeting other people 
who are using a piece of softw^are. They 
range from broad, general-purpose 
groups to ones specializing in particular 
types of softw^are. Check local new\spa- 
pers, computer-user publications, and 
computer stores for information. 



For Help In Making A Choice 



Small companies often encounter difficul- 
ties finding reliable help in making soft- 
ware-buying decisions. 

The following resources may offer valu- 
able assistance: 

The Association of Personal Computer 
User Groups is a Dallas-based national 
umbrella organization for gi'oups of com- 
puter users with a wide range of softw^are 
and hardw^are interests. 

The association maintains an auto- 
mated telephone system that can provide 
contact information about user gi'oups by 
location. Call (914) 876-6678. 



The Institute of Management Consult- 
ants can provide information about con- 
sultants nationwide that have manage- 
ment and softw^are expertise. 

You can contact the institute in writ- 
ing — the address is 521 Fifth Ave., 35th 
Floor, New York, N.Y 10175-3598— or by 
phone, (212) 697-8262. 

Paul Newcum & Associates Corp., a 

software consulting firm, has published a 
paper, "Business Plan for Acquiring New 
Software." 

The document is available by e-mail at 
pnaco7j)(d}world. std. com. 



. nother concern is how^ to piuThase 
i the software and from whom. There 
ai'e good small-business accounting 
progi'ams available in retail com- 
puter stores or by mail oixler. They include 
Peachtree Accounting, fi'om Peachtree 
Software, in Norcross, Ga.; Quickbooks, 
from Intuit Inc., in MounUiin View; Calif.; 
and Simply Accounting, fi^om Computer 
Associates International. The same thing 
goes for common business softwai'e, such as 
word-processing, spreadsheet, and basic 
contact-management programs. 

Complex softwai'e such as integi'ated 
business packages can be purchased gen- 
erally thi'ough resellers. These resellers 
may specialize in selling one or more of 
these packages and often pro\ide instiilla- 
tion, custom {Drogi'amining, maintenance, 
and training. 
When the time comes to choose a pack- 
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agv, get as inudi iiilbnnation as possible 
about whats available, then briiiu; in ven- 
dors to demonstrate their wares. 

Beyond that, find out how many c*oini)a- 
nies luv using- tiie progi-um, and get tlie 
names of people who can voueh for it. Miike 
sure vou're confident that the softwai-e 
developer is going to be iU'ound to suppoil 
the product. 

"You're not just buying the softwiu-e, 
you're bu\ing a small piece of that com- 
pany," says Coopers & Ly brand's Vogel, 
who compm'es maldng an impoilunt soft- 
wai'e {)urchase to hiiing a new employee. 
"You want to make sure that, A, thev're 



gohig to be there, and B, they're going to 
continue [to be there] into the future." 

Finally, small companies should let their 
needs dnve llu»ir |)urchase. Consultant 
Newcuni suggests that small-business own- 
ers draw up a wiitten business plan for 
softwm'e purchases that outlines theii* com- 
pany's needs, the type of softwai-e they're 
looking for, and theii* softwiU'e budget. By 
sticking to the plan, they have a measuring 
stick to guide the decisions they make. ^B 

• To order a rcurint of 

### ^ 

tills stonj, see Page 58. 
For a fax copy, sec Page 6. 




Getting Customers Involved 



Some software companies have learned 
that today's product problem could be 
tomorrow's solution. 

To minimize future customer problems 
and complaints, many software companies 
have begun efforts to involve current 
users of their products in the develop- 
ment of their next-generation offerings. 

*'We're servicing the needs of thou- 
sands of different businesses," says Craig 
P\Tie, marketing director for DacEasy 
Inc., in Dallas, developer of the popular 
DacEasy small-business accounting pack- 
age. **It's absolutely vital that we have 
feedback from our customers because 
\nthout it, we can't keep up with what 
these different businesses are doing." 

A Database Of Comments 

The stalling point for a company such as 
DacEasy is its softwai^e "help" line, thi-ough 
which the technicians w^ho field incoming 
calls assemble a database of common cus- 
tomer problems and suggestions. 

In addition, many soft\vm*e companies 
have ongoing progi^ams designed to elicit 
comments and ideas for improvements fi-om 
a selection of business customers. In the 
past, these progi^ams have tended to be 
dominated by lai'ge coiporations, but re- 
cently developers have been recruiting 
small companies as that market gi'ows in 
importance to theii' business. 

Microsoft Coq).'s "contextual incjuiiy" 
process entails sending members of the 
product-development team into small com- 
panies to record how they operate and how 
they use softw^ai'e on a daily basis. Microsoft 
uses this reseai'ch to create a model of the 
specific featui'es as well as the genei'al t>pes 
of softwai'e products that small finns want. 

'We want our software to work the way 
people work," says Linda Mitchell, home 
and small-business mai'keting manager 
with Microsoft's desktop-applications 



gi'oup. 'We don't w^ant to force people to 
w^ork with our software." 

Uncovering The Flaws 

Softwai'e companies also have begim to get 
business customers involved in the product- 
testing process. One recent innovation is the 
softvvai'e "usability testing" facility. Soft- 
wai'e companies biing end users into these 
laboratones to tiy out softwai'e at vaiious 
stages of development while softw^are de- 
signers watch and \ideotai)e the process 
from behind one-way glass. It can be an 
eye-opening ex])erience for designers and 
users alike when serious flaws in how the 
softwai'e looks and operates are exposed. 

"There have been features that have 
literally been cb'opped from products," says 
Lisa Underkoffler, dii'ector of SmaitSuite 
product management for IBM Coi^p.'s 
Lotus De\'elopment di\1sion. 'We'd thought 
we'd done some gi'eat implementations, but 
w^e found that people couldn't actually use 
them." 

Before releasing sofhvai^ products, soft- 
ware companies distribute them to custom- 
ers and vendors for so-called beta testing to 
find out how they perfom in actual 
workplace conditions. The beta tests give 
companies a final chance to fix glaiing 
problems in the softwai'e and pro\ide a fii'st 
chance to see where improvements can be 
made in future versions. 

Joining In 

Getting involved in the development proc- 
ess can be smprisingly easy for users. 
Many softwai-e companies maintain user 
fonims on the Internet or within on-line 
senices such as CompuSeiTe and Ameiica 
Online, where they elicit customer sugges- 
tions and recruit people for product tests. 
To ask about joining a customer progi'am 
for a software product, contact the product 
manager in charge of its development. 
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Pre-approval can mean 
post-disaster when it 
comes to buying 
accounting software for 
your business. 

The wrong choice can be very costly 
both in dollars and time. Anyone who 
sells you an accounting system without 
taking time to review your business 
operations is simply approving your 
company for disaster. 

We are MICA Accounting and for the 
last fifteen years we have specialized in 
only one thing: helping businesses 
automate their accounting process. Our 
award winning software has a strong 
reputation for being both powerful and 
easy to use. But more importantly, as a 
company, we are committed to 
providing quality, personalized service to 
each and every customer. 

Don't get fooled into choosing your 
accounting software based on price 
alone. The real investment is associated 
with installation and setup, training 
personnel, time spent in daily operation, 
and long term product support. 

We are very picky about who we 
approve to use our accounting software. 
Only after we determine together that 
our products will benefit your company 
will we invite you to join our loyal group 
of satisfied MICA users. 

Call MICA Accounting Software today 
for your free demo disk and we'll get 
your application started. 

800-448-6422 

http://micasoft.com 
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Workers' comp insurers 
that use a managed-care 
approach may be able to 
help some small firms cut 
costs. 



By Robeda Reyms 




hree years ago at Robert Car- 
penter's cli'j^vall company 
near Phoenix, claims for 
workplace injui-ies totaled 
nearly $21,000. But by last yeai; 
with 30 percent more employees on 
his pa^ToU, his worker's compensa- 
tion claiins had dropped nearly 38 
percent, to just over $13,000. 

It's no secret how Cai^jDenter 
managed to shiink workers' comp 
claiins at his business, Able Di'ywall 
in Peoria, Aiiz. He switched to an 
insui'er committed to a managed- 
care approach to workplace acci- 
dents and injuries — the state-spon- 
sored Ai-izona State Rmd, which 
competes in the private mai'ket for 
business. 

And Carpenter is not alone. 
Nationwide, many w^orkers' comp 
insurers have adopted managed 
care as a cost-effective way to 
treat workers' injuries. That ena- 
bles small firms such as Able 
Dryw^all, with 50 year-round em- 
ployees, to choose managed care 

over the traditional approach, 
which makes no attempt to restrain choice 
of doctors or cost of care. 

Managed care brings to workers' comp 
the same cost-cutting strategies used in 
gi'oup health insurance — and more. Just 
as with gi'oup health policies, workers' 
comp insurers restrict employees' choice 
of doctors, provide case management, and 
review treatment decisions. But man- 
aged-care providers for workers' comp 
claims must go a step further than other 
managed-care providers. They must also 
be concerned with rehabilitating an in- 
jured worker to return to work. And they 
often teach safety techniques that can 
prevent accidents and injuries from hap- 
pening in the first place. 

So fai' this decade, more than half the 
states have enacted laws that encoiu'age the 
use of managed-cai'e networks to treat 
workers for job-related illness or injmy 
The dii\ing force behind the rapid spread of 
workers' comp managed care is the high 
cost of medical treatment. Traditional w^ork- 
ers' comp provides w orkers with a viitual 

RobcHa Rcynes is a free-lance writer in 
Spmceiioim, N.Y 
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Safety training through a managed-care plan helps Robcii Carpcidei; left, control workers' 
comp costs at his drywall conipa)iy; with him is field supervisor Manuel Venegas. 



blank check for medical care and guai'an- 
tees they will have no out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

By law, employers pay the premiums, 
and W'Orkers receive treatment at no per- 
sonal expense. In exchange for picking up 
the tab, employers get insulation fi'om 
liability lawsuits stemming fi'om workplace 
injmies and illness. 

Workers' comp coverage has tw^o com- 
ponents — medical costs and replacement of 
wages lost because of disability. Medical 
costs have seen the shaipest rise over the 
past decade. They increased at an annual 
rate of 15.6 percent between 1984 and 1990, 
but that rate has since declined to about 5 
percent. 

Pait of the deceleration is attributable to 
a general decline in cost inflation thi^ough- 
out the economy. But managed care also is 
credited with placing an impoi'tant role. 
David Dui'bin, vice president and dii'ector of 
research at the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, says managed cai'e 
has had a *Veiy significant impact" on 
slowing medical-cost gi'owlh. The council, 
based in Boca Raton, Fla., is a leading 
soiu'ce of w^orkers' comp data. 



Getting injured w^orkers back on the job, 
even at light-duty assignments until fully 
recovered, also reduces disability payments 
by workers' comp insurers. "Research sug- 
gests that managed cai'e, thi'ough practices 
like eaiiy inteiTention and preventing the 
disability mind-set from occuiiing, gets 
people back to work sooner," says Durbin. 
'We're ah'eady seeing higher case-closiu'e 
rates, a sti'ong indicator that futui^e costs 
aren't going to be as gi'eat as projected." 

No one knows exactly how many work- 
ers' comp insui^ers have begim to offer 
managed cai^e since the eaiiy 1990s, but 
industry watchers describe a real sea 
change. "All companies have a lot more 
options than a few years ago," says Jane 
Anderson, editor of Workers' Comp Man- 
aged Care, a new\sletter produced by Capi- 
tol Publications, in Alexandria, Va. "There 
has been a tremendous increase in the 
number of providers." 

Says Laui'ence Miller, w^orkers' comp 
medical dii'ector at Communitv Care Net- 
work, based in San Dic^go and the primai-y 
managed-cai'e provider for the Aiizona 
State Fund: "For the fii'st time, the small- 
business owner is in the driver's seat." 




A recent study of one catejjory of nuui- 
agvd-cai'e providers — heiilth-nuiintenance 
organizations — undei*scores the point. The 
number of HMOs offenng workers' comp 
coverage exploded from 17 in 1991 to 72 in 
1995, according to a study by Milliman & 
Robeilson, a nationwide actumial and bene- 
fits consulting finn. Self-insured gi'oups, 
usu;illy composed of small companies, ai'e a 
piime tiU'get for the HMO workers' comp 
networks. 

But HMOs cU'e hcU'dly the only providers 
wooing sniidl businesses. Major insiu'ers 
such as ITT Hiutford, based in Hailford, 
Conn., have moved aggi'essively into this 
area. The company's workers' comp man- 
aged-CcU'e progi'imi covers about 100,000 
businesses with 100 or fewer employees. 

\\ ausau Insm-ance Cos., in Wausau, Wis., 
has seen an "explosion" in its Safety Group 
Di\idend Plan progi'ani duiing the past 
tlii^ee yeai's, according to Hai'old Lai'son, 
\ice president for custom accounts. The 
plan is geai'ed to small companies bound 
together thi'ough associations or franchise 
gi'oups. 

Ithough it is experiencing a sm'ge in 
populaiitj; workers' comp managed 

JjJm care is not a standai'dized box of 
cereal to gi'ab off the shelf Defini- 
tions vary; and so do plans' procedui'es. 

At first, medical pro\iders focused on 
organizing a network of hospitals and 
doctors, such as preferred-pro\ider or- 
ganizations (PPOs), to deliver cai'e for 
occupational injmies. More recently, a "new 
generation of sophisticated managed-cai'e 
progi'ams" has sprung up, says the Commu- 
nity Cai'e Network's Miller. They offer 
"extensive medical-utilization management, 
professional bill re\iew; disability manage- 
ment, retiu^n-to-work coordination, pre- 
scription-diaig management, information 
reporting, and data analysis." 

In addition, some insurers have added 
accident prevention to theii' managed-care 
offeiings. 

With so many variables, it's difficult to 
estimate just how much an indi\idual com- 
pany might save by^ switching to managed 
cai'e. Jim Walter, president of Managed- 
Comp, a Waltham, Mass., company involved 
solely with workers' comp managed cai'e, 
says: "The average cost per [medical] claim 
is over $4,000 in most states. We're down 
closer to $2,000. 

"Similaiiy, on loss ratios [the amount of 
claims paid out as a percentage of premi- 
ums], the national average is 60 percent to 
65 percent. We ai^e 35 percent to 36 
percent." 

Community Cai'e Network recently stud- 
ied figures for 12 of the states in which it 
operates and found that average employer 
medical-cost savings ranged from 17 per- 
cent to 52 percent, depending on the state. 



Because of the number of options availa- 
ble, some companies choose to negotiate tlie 
details of theii' workers' comp package. 
That was the approach tiiken by Rocky 
Eveans and liis brother, Rodney, when they 
signed up recently with a new comp insurer. 
Theii- company EVCO National, of Wood 
River, 111., is a commercial, militaiy, and 
industrial painting contractor with 90 year- 
round employees. 
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Painting contractors Rocky and Rodney Eveans find 
ma naged care effective for ha) idling worker irijiiries. 



Rocky, the company president, and Rod- 
ney, the executive safety dii'ector, used a 
risk consultant W'ho steered them to ITT 
Haitford, lai'gely because of its managed- 
cai'e progi'am. Since signing with ITT 
Hailford two yeai's ago, EVCO has seen its 
pi-eirdums drop about 35 percent. Medical 
expenses alone ai'e dowTi almost 30 percent, 
says Rock}^ Eveans. 

The brothers stipulated in theii* contract 
that the insui'er w^ould perfonn 12 safety 
inspections annually at various job sites. 
'We agi'ee ahead of time," says Rocky 
Eveans, "on what the loss-control pei%on 
should focus on, based on a historical 
analysis of EVCO's losses." 

The contract also permits EVCO itself to 
handle minor injiuies — those that require 
minimal medical cai'e — instead of calling in 
the insui'er. "We'd rather pay for it," 



explains Eveans. "It costs Hailford more 
than it costs us to write a $500 check." 

By handling small claims internally, 
EVCO avoids a negative impact on its 
workers' comp accident liistory, called an 
experience modification rating, or MOD. A 
MOD of 1.0 means a company's accident 
history is average compared with others in 
its industiy Insui-ers typically raise premi- 
ums when the MOD climbs much past 1.0. 

When an injmy requiring 
time off from w^ork occui's, ITT 
Hailford assigns a nui'se case 
manager immediately, which 
Eveans sees as an important 
advantage over traditional 
workers' com[) coverage. 

Like the Eveans brothers, 
James L. Luse went hunting 
for a new w^orkers' comp pro- 
\ider — and came back with 
gi'eat sa\ings from managed 
cai'e. Luse is dii'ector of admin- 
istration and CFO of the Liven- 
giin Foundation Inc., in Bensa- 
lem. Pa. It is a prix ate organi- 
zation that offers dmg and 
alcohol treatment and associ- 
ated senices. 

Fom* yeai's ago, Luse de- 
cided that his insui'ance agent 
was not sulTiciently knowledge- 
able about Livengiin's busi- 
ness. At the time, the founda- 
tion w^as in the state's liigh-risk 
pool and was pajdng almost 
$1,000 per employee per year 
for w^orker's comp insurance. 

The new agency helped put 
Livengiin in touch with Man- 
agedComp. In the fii'st year 
after Livengiin signed with the 
finn, the foundation saved 
$10,000 in premiums. In 1995, 
premiums ch'opped an addi- 

tional $:30,000. "In tw^o years, 

^'eVe saved almost a thii'd," 
notes Luse with satisfaction. 

He attributes the (h*op in rates to Man- 
agedComp's comprehensive approach to 
managed care. "They put on w^orkshops and 
seminiu's, mostly on safety, not only for the 
supenlsors but for all employees," says 
Luse. "This gives employees a sense that 
ManagedComp is on their side — it's not an 
advers^uial relationship." 

Says Luse: "It's veiy cleai* to me that oui' 
employees ai'e getting much better care 
than they did before. I have not had one 
complaint fi'om an employee in almost tvvo 
yeai's." 

The insui'er's representative can be cen- 
tral to the success of managed care, says 
Carpenter of Able Drwall. "Laura Guer- 
rero at Aiizona State Rmd put oiu' man- 
aged-cai'e progi*am in place and is lai'gely 
responsible for getting us w^here we cU'e 



now," says Caipenter. "For example, she 
initiated training programs for ladder 
safety scaffolding safety, et cetera. She 
went out on the jobs, walked each of the 
sites where the crews were working. She 
met with the [diwall] hangers, then the 
tapers and finishers, the texture people. 
She let us know what she found and how we 
could improve. As a result, we cut losses in 
half." 

Guen'ero also suggested a simi)le but 
effective inno\'ation: a safety-awai'ds pro- 
gi-am. Eveiy 90 days, any employee who 
has avoided a workplace injuiy diuing that 
tinie receives a gift, such as a hat, sweat 
sliiit, or gift ceilificate. 

The progi-am has been in place for two 
years, and Caipenter reports that "em- 
ployees ai'e very excited about receiving 
theii- next gift. It ha.s really been a big help." 

When injuiies do occui; the company can 
consult a map with phone numbers and 
locations of clinics available tlii'ough Com- 
munity Cai'e Network. 

Like Caipenter, M.J. Gilbeil says she 
believes her Aiizona State Rmd repre- 
sentative is "something special." Gilbert and 
her husband own J.B. Roofing, Inc., a 
65-emj)loyee business specializing in resi- 
dential roofing. It too is based in Peoria. 

"I have probably one of the low^est MODs 



There's no definitive 
researcli suggesting that 
managed care has compro- 
mised the quality of care and 
access to it." 

—David Durbin, National Council 
On Compensation Insurance 



for roofing in the ai^a," says Gilbert, adding 
that loss-prevention consultant Shai'on 
Pugh s help with safety progi'ams is one 
reason. "She goes out of her w^ay — if I say 
Fm going to have a safety meeting at 7 a.m. 
on Satiu'day, she's there." 

After receiving a list of the industrial 
clinics offered bv Communitv Cai^e Net- 
w^ork, Gilbert, w^ho is also a registered 
nui'se, inteniewed several. "The clinic man- 
agers tell you the qualifications of the 
doctors," she explains. *'But I also ask: 
'Wliat cU'e your hours?' In summer, some 
men start at 4:30 a.m. I want the clinic open. 
I ask about capabilities: If they have to have 
sutiu-es, will the clinic do it, or send the 
w^orker to the emergency room? 

"In the latter event," she notes, "you get 
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triaged — the cases ai^e put in order, l)ased 
on how ciitical they ai'e. Then the person 
wait^ — you can lose a day s production for a 
minor injiuy. In contrast, in an industiial 
clinic, eveiybody has roughly the same 
tiling. You get taken cai-e of (juickly." 

hile workers' comp managed cai^e 
offers new options, there m^e 
reasons for caution, too. Dui'bin of 
the National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance notes: "There's no defini- 
tive research suggesting that managed c^ut 
has compromised the (jUcdity of cm'e and 
access to it, but these issues ai'e always a 
concern." 

James Ellenberger, assistant dii^ector of 
the AFL-CIO's Depailment of Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health, in Washington, 
D.C., sees oppoitunity for abuse in comp- 
specific medical decisions. 

He notes that the doctor decides whether 
the condition is employment-related. The 
doctor also influences the decision on a 
worker's disability rating, which could af- 
fect a disabled worker's paviiientv^ for life. 
Finally, Ellenberger says, the doctor de- 
cides the conditions for retui-n to work, such 
as being able to lift 25 pounds. 

Wai'ns Ellenberger: "Remember who 
signs the doctor's check." He advises that 
business owners, as a safeguard, allow 
employees to help select the workers' comp 
doctors. 

Some entrepreneui's have ab'eady found 
that they need to be discerning when 
insurers come calling. Caipenter, vv^ho tries 
to avoid calls from prospecting carriers, 
recalls a dubious sales pitch from a workers' 
comp insui'er touting managed cai'e. "They 
said that after two veai^ as their client, we'd 
receive an astronomically big [refundj 
check. We asked what they were going to do 
to get us to these gi'eat new savings. Theii* 
answers were broad; there was nothing 
specific. Then we asked to talk to someone 
they covered. They couldn't produce any- 
one. They said they were new in the ai'ea. 
We decided that we just didn't see the 
substance behind theii' fluff" 

Rodney Eveans of EVCO offers advice 
on how to screen prospective workers' comp 
insurers: "Can they prov^ claims of cost 
saving fi'om past experience? Are they 
willing to put what they say they cU'e going 
to do in waiting so there's no misunder- 
standing on who is going to do what? Are 
they willing to subject themselves and the 
insui'ed to perfoniiance reviews?" 

Willingness to produce acceptable an- 
swers to these questions "Ls w^here the 
cai'iiers as a gi'ouj) tend to be pm^ed down 
significantly," says Eveans. IB 

To order a rcpivrit of 
this story, sec Page 53. 
For a fax copy, sec Page 6. 
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We didn't want to tie up our capital, our 
floor space, or our staff. We did want a system that 
would grow with us. 

Enter Bill Marra and Dorothy Woo. 
They carefully assessed what we needed in a phone system. 



and they came up with NYNEX Digital Centrex. We 
don't own it, NYNEX does. They run it, maintain it, 
and upgrade it, so we don't have to. We just pay for 
the lines and the features we use. 

Between them. Bill and Dorothy managed the 
design and installation — another thing we didn't 
have to worry about. And any time we need another line 
or a new gee-whiz feature, we just call them. 

They're at 1 800 PLUS NOW. If you're having 
doubts about your phone system, give them a call. 
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A year's woHh of 
revisions in unworkable 
rules has moved to be a 
type of political 
correctness that appeals 
to both paiiies. 



By James Worsliani 






hen Republicans railed against 
the federal goveniment in the 
1994 congi^essional campaigns, 
they were fond of citing out-of- 
date or nonsensical laws and regulations — 
some of which, they argued, were down- 
right dumb and needed correcting. 

So after the GOP took control of the 
House for the first time in 40 years, party 
leaders sought to do something about 
those silly mles: They started 
"CoHTctions Day." 

As conceived by Speaker of 
the House Newt Gingiich, R- 
Ga., Corrections Day would be 
time set aside regularly for ex- 
pedited consideration of bills 
aimed at correcting unwork- 
able or unnecessaiT laws or 
rules or avoiding their unin- 
tended consequences. 

The importance of 
Corrections Day for small 
business has been more sym- 
bolic than practical so far. 
Getting any pail of the federal 
government to acknowledge, 
much less con^ct, a mistake, 
a bad mle, or an unworkable 
policy has traditionally been 
difficult. 

But a year after the first 
CoiTections Day in the House, 
eight "connections" have been 
passed by the House and the 
Senate and signed into law by 
President Clinton. (See the 
chart at right.) Seven others 
have been sent to the Senate 
for action. No corrections mea- 
sure has been vetoed. 



Defining The Goal 

"We've had a good track 
record," says Rep. Barbara 
Vucanovich, R-Nev., chainnan 
of the Corrections Day 
Advisory Group, which in- 
cludes seven Republicans and 
five Democrats. "I think its 
worked, and 1 think it's going 
to continue to work." 

Rep. Henry Waxman of 
California, a senior House 
Democrat and the top-rank- 
ing member of his party on 



the advisory panel, says that when 
Coirections Day was first proposed, he had 
"fears and suspicions" that it would be 
used by special-interest gix)ups to under- 
mine federal progi^ams. But so far, he says, 
he has been "pleasantly surprised." 

No one was quite sure exactly what a 
Coirections Day bill ought to be when rul- 
ing House Republicans scheduled the first 
Coirections Day a year ago. "Its hard to 



Coirections On The Books 

As of June 1, eight Corrections Day bills had been approved 
by the House and Senate and signed into law by President 
Clinton. Following is a summary of each measure: 
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put your finger on what you're looking for," 
says Vucanovich. But it was agreed that a 
Corrections Day bill would not try to re- 
peal major programs, gut federal agencies, 
or change the basic tenets of laws or regu- 
lations. Those kinds of things would be left 
for fuller debates. 

Coirections Day proposals, according to 
Vucanovich, have to be naiTow — targeted 
to something that is clearly a problem, 

such as a specific rule or appli- 
cation of a rule — and able to 
garner widespread support in 
both parties. 

She says House members 
are invited to come before the 
advisory gi'oup and make 
their case for their "bills." At 
times, she adds, agencies have 
been encouraged to suggest 
coiTections to laws they must 
administer. 
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Car Pools And Saccharin 

The most meaningful of the 
eight measures enacted to 
date, says Vucanovich, is the 
law ending the 'forced car- 
pooling" mandate. Tlie mle re- 
quired that businesses with 
1,000 or more workers in high- 
ozone areas institute plans to 
reduce the number of automo- 
bile trips by their employees 
going to and fi'om work. The 
Corrections Day law repealed 
the federal requirement, but 
states can enforce it if they 
choose. 

Rep. Donald Manzullo, R- 
111., made the proposal after of- 
ficials in McHeniy County, in 
his northern Illinois district, 
complained that such a plan 
was unworkable there be- 
cause it is a mral county with 
no public transportation. Tlie 
county was subject to the car- 
pooling mandate because it 
lies in the gi'cater Chicago 
area, which still hasn't at- 
tained federally prescribed re- 
ductions in its pollution levels. 

Waxman, one of CongiTss' 
leading proponents of strong 
environmental legislation. 
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a^'ees that the carpoolin^ ineasui't^ was 
the most sipiificant of tin* convctions en- 
acted so far. And he savs ht^ doesn^t think 
it weakens environmental standards be- 
cause states can still use the caipoolin 
rule to cut pollution. 

Another Coirections Dav measure was 
pretty mucli a fonnality but was widely re- 
garded as necesscU'y nonetheless. Signed 
into law this spnng\ the mea- 
sure repealed the re- 
quirement that stoi'tvs 

foods contain- 
ing saccharin post a 
window notice about the 
ingredient, which has 
been Imked to cancer in 

laboratoiT animals. 

Proponents of repeal 
-aid the nile was unneces- 
sary because all foods 
containing saccharin now^ 
must have such a 
notice on their packaging. 
Nonetheless, stores tech- 
nicallv could ha\e been 
fined if thev didn't have 
the notices posted in their 
windows. 




Unfinished Business 

At press time, a number of 
Corrections Day bills 
passed by the House had yet to be ap- 
proved by the Senate. One of them, of spe- 
cial interest to small business, would re- 
peal Labor Department niles that now^ 
prohibit 16- and 17-year-olds from loading 
cardboard materials into balers and com- 
pactors at food stores and other busi- 
nesses; the teens could do the loading pro- 
vided the machines were approved b}' the 
American National Standards Institute, 
but under no circumstances could thev un- 
load or operate the machines. 

Another House-passed corrections mea- 
sure, co-sponsored by Vucanovich and 
Waxman and pending in the Senate, 
would end duplicative systems of reporting 
on problems about medical devices. Two 
laws enacted at different times, 1984 and 
1990, adopted separate requirements for 
disclosures about "adverse reactions" to 
medical devices, Waxman says. The 1984 
requirement would be repealed. 

The first Coirections Day bill passed by 
the House is also among those yet to be ap- 
proved by the Senate. It would give San 
Diego a permanent exemption from cer- 
tain waste-water-cleanup provisions of the 
Clean Water Act that the city says force it 
to clean sewage water twice to comply. 

Special Treatment 

Unlike most other legislation, Coirections 
Day bills get expedited treatment in the 
House. The advisory panel, currently 



Corrections 
Day has 
"worked, and I 
think it's going 
to continue to 
work." 

—Rep. Barbara 
Vucanovich, 
RNev. 



chailvd by Vucano\ich, recommends bills 
for consid(M'ation. Noni^theless, legislation 
still must be referred to and reported out of 
the House committee that has jurisdiction 
over the issue. 

Wlien a Corrections Da\ bill ] (\ich(\^ the 
House floor, the I'ules limit debate to one 
hour, with no amendments allowed. Sixty 

percent of House members pre- 
sent and voting must favor the 
11 foi' it to pass. A bill that 
fails to get the GO percent 
could still be considered 
under noimal House pro- 
cedures. 

(Corrections Day 
business is conducted 
under a slightly different 
svstem than that for bills 
on the "suspension calen- 
dar' in the House. Bills 
considered on that calen- 
dar are noncontrov^rsial 
and require a two-thirds 
vote with only 20 minutes 
of debate; most are ap- 
pTwed on voice votes.) 

Since it w^as initiated, 
Coirections Day business 
has usually been conducted 
on the second and fourth 
Tuesdavs of each month. 
Once the House approves a 
Corrections Day bill, it goes to the Senate, 
which has no similar forum for such mea- 
sures. Senate procedures are unlike those 
of the House, how^ever, in that they allow 
for speedy action at any time on any bill to 
which no senator voices an objection. 

Vucanovich says that Senate 
Republicans Don Nickles of Oklahoma and 
Spencer Abraham of Michigan have been 
monitoiing Coirections Day bills sent over 
by the House and have been working to get 
them approved in the Senate. 

Looking Ahead 

The future of Corrections Day isn't clear. It 
could continue to operate as it has, target- 
ing the most egregious niles or misappli- 
cations of regulations that have made life 
difficult for businesses, their employees, or 
the public. 

As such, it could serve as a sort of mini- 
regulatoiy refoirti, providing a continuing 
fomm not only to coirect ob\ious problems 
with laws and regulations but also to let 
House members showcase the need for 
comprehensive regulatory refoim. 

But will Coirections Day, a creation of 
Republicans in the highly partisan House, 
survive if the Democrats regain control of 
that chamber in this falls election? 

Says Waxman: "I see no reason why it 
shouldn't continue. We should always look 
for provisions that don't make sense and 
are duplicative." \B 
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By Robetia Mayitard 



contest imiting groun people tx) 
teach theii^ dogs to say "pasta"? It's 
the stuff of gi'eat — and fun — pro- 
motions. 

And it's pet-food maker Richard Thomp- 
son's way of j^etting dog owners to notice Ws 
product. He is pre<irlpnt of Thompson's Pet 
Pasta Products, Inc., a Kansas City, Kan., 
fuTn. Because his new, $8 million company 
lacks the compai^atively fat ad\'ertL>ing 
budgets of his competitoi's — the industry 
giants — he decided to use promotions to 
plant the notion that pasta Ls good for dogs 
and that dogs like pasta. 

This is no shagg}'-dog stoiy The na- 
tionwide 'Teach Your Dog To Say Pasta" 
contest began in Mai'ch, and the company 
has recei\'ed \ideotape entires fi^om several 
canine contestants. 

The contest is the centeipiece of a 
promotion developed for Thompson's com- 
pany by The Richiu'ds Group, a Dallas 
adveilising agency. Thompson is running 
60-second radio spots about the contest in 
several tai'get mai^kets around the country. 
To reinforce the notion that dogs and pasta 
go together, he tied in other elements of his 
business, including the phone number 1- 
800-PASTADOG and product names such 
as Woof-A-Roni dog ti'eats. 

There will also be promotional events in 
gi'ocery store "bai^king lots" in as many as 
30 cities this summer Hot dogs will be sold, 
of course, and dogs ai^e in\ited to participate 
in costume contests and other lightheailed 
fun. As Thompson know^s, if your goal Ls to 
take a bite out of the $9 billion-a-year 
pet-food industiy, sometimes you have to be 
a publicity hound. 

The promotions will end in August, when 
the winner of the talking-dog contest will be 
announced; its owner will receive a paid 
two-w^eek trip to Italy, where Thompson 
first encountered dogs dining on pasta. 

Thompson's promotion reflects his plan 
for rapid national gi^owlh and for revenues 
to reach $100 million in sL\ years, but not all 
promotions need to be as elaborate. For 
example, Elaine Petrocelli's approach over 
the past 10 yeai's has been to offer promo- 
tional acti\ities continually gi^ing custom- 
ers the sense that something of interest is 
always going on at her store. 

Petrocelli, president and co-owner of 
Book Passage, an indei^endent bookstore in 
Corte Madera, Calif., near San Francisco, 






stages some 400 events of 
\'aiious kinds each veai\ 
She also publishes a 16- 
page customer newsletter, 
has an Internet World 
Wide Web site, and offers 
a menu of classes and 
workshops. Her favorite 
promotional acti\it>^ is a 
call-in radio shcnv, on 
which she evaluates the 
best and w^orst books of 
the season. She says pro- 
motions have kept her 
business thii\'ing in the 
face of comj^etition from 
giant bookstore chains. 

Small companies can re- 
duce the cost of publicity 
effoils or increase their 
scope by teaming up with 
other busine.-.-es. For Pet 
Pastas events tliis sum- 
mer, Thompson joined 
with several companies, 
notably giTjcerj^ chains 
eager to regain business 
lost to pet superstores. 

And in organizing Book 
Passages annual travel 
wiiters' conference, Petro- 
celli, for the fifth time, has 
nabbed British Airways as 
a co-sponsor The airline 

pays to biing top wiiters 

to the foui'-dav conference 
and aw^ards free air fare to Europe to the 
participant who wiites the best travel 
article duiing the event. 

Paitners can be tapped for smaller 
events, too. To heat up lagging cookbook 
sales, Petrocelli often has arranged with a 
high-quality restaui^ant to prepai^e a meal 
fi'om a new^ cookbook w^hile the author Ls on 
hand to talk with the pa\ing guests. 

In another ongoing arrangement, a top 
radio station in San Francisco gi\^. out 
Book Passage's phone number whenever it 
features an author on a program. The 
bookstore fills the resulting book orders 
and splits the profits with the station. 

An unusual approach by a Minneapolis 
company to promoting its air support 
matti'ess has sent revenues bouncing up to 
$67 million in 1995 fi'om under $1 million 
just four years ago. 
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a grocery-store fmiv, pet-food maker 
meets inth Molly O'Nccd and Broimie. 



Mark de Naray president of Select 
Comfort, aimed to bring a different tj7)e of 
product into a market doininated by inner- 
spring kings Sealy Serta, and Simmons. To 
get his product not only in front of custom- 
ers but also under them, he has had his 
mattresses placed at aii'port terminiils, 
state fairs, and other heavily tr*afficked 
places. He even persuaded mall develo[)ers 
to let him display the product — horizon- 
tally — in mall walkways. 

un promotions can create interest in 
new products, sustain excitement 
about companies, or establish the 
identity of a new or changed business. 
A multifaceted approach often Ls the most 
effective, and a liberal close of creati\ity is 
recommended. In the promotion businf , 
after all, it can be a dog-eat-{)asta world. \E 
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changing technologi- 
cal conditions, and cer- 
tainly not to Alz- 
heimer's. 

Stress was a sec- 
ondai-y symptom, but 
that could be under- 
stood only in retro- 
spect. Sam's business 
was successful pre- 
cisely because he 
could anticipate and 
adapt to change. But 
depression drained 
Sam of foresight and 
vigor. 

Anticipating and 
embracing change re- 
quires great enthusi- 
asm and energy. The 
"old" Sam would have 
been taking seminars 
in new technology or 
hiring young blood. The depressed Sam 
had reacted to the changing business 
envii'onment with weariness. Sam had 
always been stubborn and sure of himself, 
but he had always used these traits to 
mobilize, not to entrench, himself. 

Depression occurs at any age. While 
recent research supports a strong bio- 
chemical component, to see depression as 
strictly biochemical denies intricate con- 
nections between body and mind. Emo- 
tions and neurochemistry interact. 

Sam's depression came from an uncon- 
scious thought process. Early in 1994, he 
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Resources 



Additional information on depression can 
be obtained from the following organiza- 
tions and institutions: 




American Psychiatric Association, 
Division of Public Affairs; 1400 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; (202) 682- 
6220. 




American Psychological Association, 
Practice Directorate; 750 First St., N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002; (202) 336-5500. 




Mayo Clinic, Executive Progi^am; 200 
Fii-st St. S.W., Rochester, Minn. 55905; 
(507) 284-2511. 




Menninger Clinic; PO. Box 829, 
Topeka, Kan. 66601; (913) 273-7500. 




Executive Clinic — Greenbrier Hotel; 
West Main Street, Wliite Sulphur 
Springs, WVa. 24986; (304) 536-1110. 



had "celebrated" his 
60th biilhday. His fa- 
ther had had a fatal 
heart attack at 60. 
Talking \nth the ther- 
apist helped Sam real- 
ize that he had not 
only been mourning 
his father all over 
again but had also 
been questioning the 
value and meaning of 
his own life. 

This type of ques- 
tioning is not unusual 
for a man Sam's age 
and can have great 
value. But for Sam, 
the questions were 
raised in the shadow 
of unconscious gi'ief 
and a fear of sudden 
death. 

This fear triggered Sam's feeling of 
having no control over his life. His gam- 
bling was in part an expression of this 
fear — an attempt to gain back control 
through magic and wishing. 

As Sam came to these realizations, the 
depression began to fade away By discov- 
ering his own thoughts and by bringing 
his gi'ief and fears — secret even to him- 
self — into the open, Sam was able to 
regain a feeling of control over his life. 
That was exactlv what he, and his busi- 
ness, needed. 

Depression usually is not cured this 
quickly and neatly. As a rule, the longer it 
has been in force, the longer the healing 
will take. Antidepressant drugs may be 
prescribed. Quick identification and early 
treatment can decrease the likelihood of 
irreparable harm to the individual, the 
familv, or the business. 

Succession in family businesses often 
stilus up depression. When children take 
over a company the retiring head of the 
business and family may experience a 
precarious sense of identity or a loss of 
self-esteem. 

Be alert for depression during any 
period of dilTiculty in the family business, 
however. Because of the inextricable en- 
twining of family and job, people in family 
businesses often feel they are shouldering 
not only the economic well-being of their 
immediate and extended family but even 
the honor of long-departed forebears. 
This heavy burden increases the price of 
perceived failure. 

Getting qualified help is crucial. If you 
see unusual behavior, urge youi' "Sam" to 
talk to a psychologist or a physician. 

And if you find yourself in circum- 
stances like Sam's, listen to yourself — and 
to others as they caringly express con- 
cern. 
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July 30, Waco, Texas 



"Developing Next-Generation Leader- 
ship" is a breakfast meeting sponsored by 
the Institute for Family Business at 
Baylor University. For more information, 
call Bob Hughes or Susan Meacham at 
(817) 755-2265. Ask about additional pro- 
gi-ams in San Antonio, Houston, and north 
Texas. 



Aug. 1 4, Nationwide 



"Keeping a Bigger Piece of the Family 
Pie: Estate Planning Issues for the Busi- 
ness Owner" is a free satellite seminar 
sponsored by Edwai^d Jones, a St. Louis- 
based investment company; the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce; and Nation's 
Business. To attend in your area, call 
Kathy Strange at 1-800-441-13^. 



Aug. 15-18, Aspen, Colo. 



"The Aspen Family Business Gathering" 
is an informal conference for families in 
business. The progi-am is shaped to fit 
your needs. Call The Aspen Family Busi- 
ness Group at 1-800-835-5883. 



Sept. 26-28, Edinburgh, Scotland 



"Creating the Conditions for Sustainable 
Family Enteiprise" is the theme of the 
seventh world conference of the Family 
Business Network, an international or- 
ganization of families in business. For 
more information, contact Bai^bara Dunn 
or Kate Lanka at the Centre for Family 
EnteiTDme, Glasgow Caledonia Univer- 
sity, Park Campus, Park Drive, Glasgow, 
Scotland, G3 6LP Phone (44) (141) 331- 
3125, or fax (44) (141) 337-4404. E-mail: 
1 01 3^ 6. 30 72(a Compuserve, com. 



Oct. 16-19, Pliiladelphia 



"Powder Up the Family Business" is the 
theme of the annual conference of the 
Family Firm Institute. It will feature 
sessions on family firms in emerging 
economies and on technology and the 
family business, along with a town meet- 
ing on "Spiiit at Work." Call (617) 738- 
1591. 



How To Get Listed 



Tliis list of family -business events fea- 
tures national and regional pmgrarns 
that are open to the public. Send your 
item three months in advance to Family 
Business^ Nation's Business, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062- 
2000. 
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Case Study: Dealing With Poor Performance 



"Having oui* daughter in the business is a 
constant challenge/' says Betsy Bronson. 
"Kiistin tends to confuse the time she 
spends at the office with producti\ity." 

Kiistin, 24, and her sister, Kiin, 21, both 
work at Bronson Pools, the family's swim- 
ming-pool construction company. Kiistin 
gi'aduated with a degi^ee in business thi'ee 
yeai's ago and works in the front office. Kim, 
still in school, works pail time. 

Tom and Betsy founded the company 10 
yeai\s ago; he is responsible for construc- 
tion, and she oversees eveiything else. 
Because of the fiiTn's continued growth, 
they recently hii-ed a general manager, w^ho 
is doing veiy well. All foui^ family members, 

Response 1 

Give Maturity 
Time To Catcli Up 



Emotional maturity often lags behind 
chronological age, and Kristin seems to be 
an example of this phenomenon. Betsy 
and Tom recognize the necessity of hold- 
ing Kiistin accountable for her perform- 
ance. Failure to do so now could establish 
a pattern of inadequacy and failure that 
persists for years. 

Kiistin should be provided with a wiitten 

job description that in- 
cludes criteria for 
measuiing accomplish- 
ment. Assigning Kiistin responsibilities differ- 
ent fi'om Betsy's would remove Kiistin's 
relationsliip and competition with her mother 
as distractions from the real issues: Kiistin's 
development and perfoiTnance. 

Betsy and Tom also sense the inherent 
conflict between the need of the business for 
adequate joeifonnance and the family ideal of 
unconditional love. To minimize this conflict, 
theii' general manager would be the best 
person to oversee and re\iew^ Kiistin's work. 

"Leaving home" emotionally is an impoitant 
developmental task of adolescence and eaiiy 
adulthood. Children w^ho have never lived on 
theii' own or have 
never held a job out- 
side the family busi- 
ness often take longer to accomplish this 
task. If this has been Kiistin's experience, 
bickering with her mother may be her way 
of emotionally separating. 

It might be helpful for Kiistin to w^ork 
outside the family business for a time. Once 
an emotional sepai'ation has been more or 
less achieved, Kiistin will probably be less 
reactiv e to her mother's feedback and less 
worried about "doing what Mom does." 



however, are committed to keeping Bron- 
son Pools within the familv, with Kiistin 
eventually assuming leadersliip. 

But Betsy and Tom ai^e w^ondeiing if 
Kiistin can pull her w^eight when that time 
comes. Betsy has been so successful at w^hat 
she does that she makes it look easy. Kiistin 
claims that her goal is to "do w^hat Mom 
does." But Kiistin, her parents complain, 
spends more time socializing by phone than 
planning for sales meetings and presenta- 





tions. "She makes errors on estimates and 
then blames someone else," says Betsy. 

Betsy has tried several times to give 
Kiistin feedback on her poor performance. 
These attempts have only left Kiistin 
feeling picked on. The bickering that goes 
on between Betsy and Kiistin has embai'- 
rassed Kim several times when nonfamily 
employees have overheard them. 

Kiistin's parents say she understands the 
prestige of ownership but not the attendant 
responsibility. "Tom and I don't want to 
jeopaixlize our parental relationship with 
Kristin — or Kim," says Betsy. "But how^ can 
w^e preseiTe it and at the same time hold 
Kiistin accountable for her j3erfoiTnance?" 



Response 2 

Spell Out 
Roles And Goals 



LLUSTRATION TROY THOMAS 
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This series presents actual family-business 
dilemmas, commented on by members of the 
Family Firm Institute and edited by Geor^ann 
Crosby, a consulting partner in the Family- 
Business Roundtable, a consulting organiza- 
tion in Phoenix. Identities are changed to 
protect family privacy. The authors' opinions 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
institute. Copyright © by the Family Firm 
Institute, Brookline, Mass. 



Betsy and Tom are facing a crucial 
dilemma in family-business management, 
one that sets the tone and pattern for how 
family employees are held accountable for 
work performance. They are naturally 
fearful of losing their parent-child rela- 
tionship with Kiistin, but they also recog- 
nize theii' responsibility to the company. 

At fii'st glance, this problem appears to 
be a faii^ly simple one. 
Kiistin is repoiledly 
not peifoiTning up to 
parental expectations. An obvious solution is to 
establish work-perfonnance standards, review 
her peiformance on a regulai' basis, and set 
cleai' consequences should her perfonnance fail 
to improve. 

This situation may be more complex than it 
initially seems, however For example, has 
Kristin's role been thoroughly defined, and 
have work expectations been cleaiiy outlined? 
Has she received the necessary training and 
coaching, or has she just been told to 'Vatch 
and do as Mom does?" Do Kiistin's knowledge, 
skills, aptitudes, and desii-e match the role she 
is in? Finally, how does the role of the new 

general manager over- 
lap or inteiTelate with 

Kiistin's role now or as 
the intended family successor? 

The family members and the general 
manager need to work with one another to 
answer such questions and claiify the issues 
as w^ell as assess theii' readiness to address 
them. Theii' list of concerns should include 
peifonnance review^s for key employees, 
appropriate business behavior, clear roles 
and expectations, and consequences for 
inadecjuate performance. 



Patricia P. Sulli- 
van, a principal 
with Sullivan & 
Sullivan^ a fatn- 
ily-bnsiness con- 
sulti}fg firm iji 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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on don't need to wade through i)iles of 
books and repoits . . . you don't need a 
reseaix'h assistant . . . you don't need to 
spend horn's searching for vital infonuation. 

All you iKvd 'c\iv repiiiiUs from Nat ion s 
Biisirw^^: aiticles that help you wiite a 
sound business plan, hii-e the light people, 
train your employees, buy computer soft- 
war^e ... and stay ahead of the competition. 



New Reprints 



Ihe Little Guys Strike Back 



#9124 



mall, in(lei)endent retailei^s, threatened by 
majoi' discount chiiins, can adopt stratepes to 
lelp themselves thrive. (Page 18) 



^Consultants To The Rescue 



#9125 



The giYjwinp r-anks of these skilled {)rofessionals 
an solve financial managrmont, or mai'keting 
)r()t)l('ms foi* small fii*ms. (Page* '^2) 



'Workers* Comp Via Managed Care 



#9126 



Woii ' ^mpinsui- 'Vitu imaniL ' 
.i|)pruacli can help some small companies cut 
costs. (Page 42) 
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*Choosing Software For Your Firm 



#9127 



Here s useful ad\ ice for fa:st-gi*o\\ing companies 
that need to buy a system they can rely on for 
veiu^s to come. (P:^ '^^'^ 



Special Reprint Pacicages 



We've cai-efiilly combined repnnts to give you a complete oveniew of specific topics. When 
you select a Nations Business repiint package, you can expect a thorough analysis, includ- 
ing practical, "how-to" ad\ice about important luisiness conct-nis. 

Order five reprint paclcages...get tlie sixtli one free! 



Small-Business 

Computing (#9113) ($9.95) 

• How To Buy Busiir Software (#i)016) 

• Hitching A Rifle Into Cvberspace (#1»023) 

• StiiWnp A Claim On The Intei'net (#9097) 

• Hi-Tech Help^ It's Yotir Call (#9102) 

• Managing Sales With Soft\vare (#9106) 

• How E-Mail Can Help You (#9112) 

HIrlng/FlrIng Tips 

For Small Firms (#9 1 1 4) ($9.95) 

• Tips For Handling Tenninations (#9022) 

• The Disabilities Law: Avoirl The Pitfalls (#8988) 

• Toeing The Line On Hiiing (#tK)38) 

• Casting A Wider Emplox-ment Net (#JM)39) 

• Help Winted Desperately (#9107) 

• Thoi"ny Issues In Hiiing (#9108) 



Small-Business 

Training (#9116) ($9.95) 

• 'n-aining Workei-s In The Tliree C's (#W30) 

• A \lsual Approach To Emphr Siifetv (#9018) 

• Communicating Effectively (kmi) 

• How To Broaden Yoiu- Skills (#9094) 

• Emotions In The Woi-kplaee (#9100) 

• Closing The Skills Gap (#9104) 



Innovative Marketing 
Techniques (#9117) 



($9.95) 



New Directions In Marketing (#JK)()7) 
Successful Pi'oduct Licensing (#%71) 
Launching Youi- Pi'oduct (#9078) 
This Little Inventor Went To Market (#1KES) 
Increasing Revenue With Repeat Sales (#JK)96) 
Test-Mai'keting In Temporary Locations (#tK379) 



Smart Business 
Tactics (#9115) 



($9.95) 



Strategic Planning 

For Small Business (#9118) 



($9.95) 



Profitable Outsourcing (#9091) 
Switching To Sell'-Insui"ance (#9103) 
Benefiting Fi"om Banking Chanr^ • (#}i082) 
Letting Experts Run Yoiu- Pension Plans (#9036) 
Blushing Up On Customei- TLC (#90»») 
Purchasing Pools For Health Insurance (#9050) 



• How Ad\isers Can Help You Grow (#9105) 

• Re-engineering Yoiu* Company (#8iW2) 

• 1- inding A Lawver For Your Business (#!*()01 ) 

• How To Write A Business Plan mm) 

• Are You Read\- To Go Public? (mm) 

• Put Youi- Puipose In Wiiting (#8993) 



^'N()TE:Yo)i ' ' ' >i th ^ il R 

< ^.■ i , i i t 

See mtgJr repnut mten in cojipmi. All fvjyrint.s are black and ichite. Color n^printn way be !^penal -ordered 
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NationsBusinesS □ YES! SEND THE FOLLOWING REPRINTS 
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Order Form 

Send to: 

Circulation Dept.. 1615 H Street, N W 
Washington. D C 20062-2000 

ORDER TOU-FREE 
1-800-692-4000 

OR FAX 

1-202-463-5641 
Single Reprint Rates 

1 To 9 Copies $1.99 
10 To 29 Copies $1.49 
30 To 99 Copies $1.19 
100 To 999 Copies $.99 

Reprint Packages: 

$9.95 Each 
All Six Packages: 

Only $49.75 
(Get One FREE!) 



Name 

Company 

Address _ 

City '_ 

State 



Zip 



Complete For Credit Card Orders 

Card# 



Exp Date 



Signature 



OTY. 


REPRINT 
NUMBER 


REPRINT NAME 


UNIT 
PRICE 


TOTAL 
PRICE 
































Method of Payment subtotal 

Cj Bill me (S1 00.00 Minimum) CA & OC SAiiS TAX 
'_J Check or money order shipping 

□ Credit Card 

□ visa □mc _1ae 
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Small Business Financial Adviser 



Mistakes that trigger a call from the IRS; special insurance for 
home-based businesses; calculating your mutual fund costs. 



The Perils Of Payroll Taxes 




By Gloria Gibbs Mamllo 

ayroll taxes rarely surface as an 
issue for public debate. But for busi- 
ness, they're a serious matter. 
Thousands of companies go under 
each year when the Internal Revenue 
Service demands payment of late payroll 
taxes. 

"Payroll taxes represent a significant 
portion of the IRS s accounts receivable," 
says Carolyn Stumpf, a spokeswoman for 
the agency. "Actually, we prefer to call 
them tmst funds to emphasize that taxes 
withheld from employees' checks are en- 
trusted to employers to deposit with the 
IRS. Some businesses, especially finan- 
cially strapped companies, mistakenly 
think of withheld taxes as their money." 

Employers must pay to the IRS an 
amount equal to 15.3 percent of an em- 
ployee's w^age income of up to $62,700 — 
half from the employee and half from the 
employer — to cover Social Security and 
Medicare taxes. (Together these are known 
as FICA taxes, for the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. ) On all income above 
$62,700, employers must withhold 2.9 per- 
cent — again divided equally between em- 
ployer and employee — for Medicai^e taxes. 
The employer also pays federal unemploy- 
ment taxes (called FUTA taxes, for the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act) equal to 
6.2 percent of the first $7,000 of each em- 
ployee's wages. 

Depending on the amount of payroll tax 
funds you deposit with the IRS, your dead- 
line for filing those taxes can be quailerly, 
monthly, semiweekly, or the day after pay- 
day when the total amount exceeds 
$100,000. No matter what your deadline, 
being one day late could subject you to IRS 
scrutiny and eventual penalties. 

Late payroll-tax returns can trigger a 
series of notices and telephone calls from 
the IRS. If those attempts fail to resolve 
the matter, an agent will visit you and re- 
view your assets and liabilities. If the 
agent determines that your business is in 
a temporary slump, you can work out a 
payment plan for the taxes due. 

What if your business is in serious 
trouble? "The IRS must be paid before 



other creditors," says Stumpf "If all else 
fails, w^e will sell your assets to collect the 
taxes." 

An IRS public notice of sale is as close 
as you come to a business obituar}; While 
Stumpf says the IRS is sympathetic with 
delinquent business owners, she adds: 
''Lots of times the business is already 
bankinapt, but the owner is in denial. We 
make the difficult decisions the ow^ner 
doesn't want to face." 

Losing a business is bad enough, 
but things can get worse. If the IRS 




detemiines that a "responsible person" of 
the company willfully paid other creditors 
before paying Uncle Sam's payroll taxes, 
that person can be personally assessed a 
penalty of 100 percent of the back taxes. A 
responsible person could be an officer or 
employee of the corporation, an outside 
accountant, or someone who signs checks 
for the business. 

In a recent court case, the ow ner of a 
small airline on American Samoa was 
forced to resign as a company officer when 
the Federal Aviation Administration re- 
voked the company's certification as a re- 
sult of a number of serious violations. A 
financial manager carried on the day-to- 
day operations while the canier struggled 
to regain certification and failed to pay 
pa>Toll taxes. It was unclear whether the 
owner knew of the problem. 

In a law^suit that developed from IRS 
enforcement action, the court decided that 
the owner was personally liable for the 
100 percent penalty because he retained 
control of the company's bank account. 

There are no breaks for small busi- 
nesses. If you are a one-person corpora- 
tion, you are in the unique position of 
being your ow^n boss — and your own em- 
ployee. When you pay yourself a salary 
from the corporation, you have the same 
payroll-tax liabilities and responsibilities 
as a 100-person corporation. 

Companies operated as one-person sole 
proprietorships, however, escape much of 
the payroll-tax paperwork. If you are self- 
employed, you probably make quarterly 
estimated tax pa\Tnents. At the end of the 
year, you file a Schedule C form, titled 
Profit or Loss From a Business, with your 
federal income-tax Form 1040 and pay 
self-emplo>Tnent tax (the sole proprietor's 
version of Social Security and Medicare 
taxes) on Schedule SE. 

Life changes when you hire your first 
employee. While you continue to file 
Schedules C and SE to report your per- 
sonal payroll taxes, you must also set up a 
system to withhold and deposit payroll 
taxes for the new^ employee. 

Is the IRS more lenient with new^ busi- 
nesses? "Not really," says Stumpf "We tiy 
hard to educate small-business owners 
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through free seminars and pubHcations 
on payroll-tax requirements before they 
start their businesses." 

What if they missed the seminar? 
''Let's face it," says Stumpf ''WeVe all 
been an employee at one time and had 
payroll taxes withheld. Common sense 
tells you that if you have employees, you 
need to withhold and remit tmst funds." 

In addition to withholding for federal 
income taxes as well as Social Security 
and Medicare taxes, busin must pay 
federal unemployment taxes, or FUTA 
taxes. Any state unemployment-tax rate 
applied to you is subtracted from the 6.2 
percent federal rate, up to 5.4 percent. If 
you qualify for the full 5.4 percent credit, 
your FUTA tax rate could be reduced to 
0.8 percent. FUTA taxes are paid to the 

IRS once a year when you file 
Form 940, Employer s Annual 
Federal Unemployment Tax 
Return. 

Federal payroll taxes are just 
the beginning. Most states have 
their own income taxes, and in 
recent months a growing num- 
ber of cities and counties have passed 
local income-tax laws. 

States' employment-security divisions 
also have varying rates and wage bases 
for state unemployment taxes. Together, 
the federal, state, and local pa\Toll-tax re- 
quirements can turn into a nightmare of 
deadlines, deposits, tax returns, penalties, 
rate changes, and reconciliations. 

Help is around the comer, though. For 
do-it-yourself t}pes, there' oftware such 
as DacEasy Accounting & Payroll, from 
DacEasy Inc., Peachtree Accounting, from 
Peachtree Software; QuickBooks, from 
Intuit; and Simply Accounting, from 
Computer Associates International. Or 
you can pay your CPA to handle the pa- 
perwork. 

Another option many small firms turn 
to i> payroll accounting servic . The 
print employcL checks, make the pa>Toll- 
tax deposits, and handle the federal and 
state roporting requirements. 

At what point does it make 
sense for a busine to use 
outside help? Even small 
firms can afford a payroll ser- 
vice. Says Doug Schwab, sales 
director in Chandler, Ariz., for 
ADP, a nationwide payi'oll s(M'- 
vice: "In the Phoenix area, our 
EasyPay service has J, 000 
clien* and th^^ average number of em- 
plo}c jht. In our e.xpei'ience, \ouVe 

never too small to help." 

Rates vary across the country, but a 
company with one employ^^^^ in Phoenix 
would pay $16 for ADP to proc h 
weekly payroll, says Schwab If tht^ same 





company employed 10 people, 
the total cost would be $30.18, 
and a weekly pa\Toll for 50 peo- 
ple would cost $68.50. 
What should you be doing 
about payroll taxes? If you have an in- 
house payroll department, give your pay- 
roll people the training they need to stay 
on top of constantly changing rates and 
requirements. If you use a pavroU service 
or a CPA, make sure your company moni- 
tors the pa}Toll-tax repoiting. 
Finally, if youVe ready to bring pa>Toll 



in-house or plan to start a business and 
want to go it alone, call the IRS at 1-800- 
T.AX-FORM < 1-800-829-3676 ) and sign up 
for a free seminar on employers' trust- 
fund responsibilities. 

While you're on the phone, ask for a 
copy of Publication 15, Circular E 
(Employer's Tax Guide) and Publication 
15A (Employer's Supplemental Tax 
Guide j. Youll need them. 




Gloria Gihbs Marnllo ^s a CPA a 1 
fina)icial icntev in Soutli Baucl Ii^d, 



ESTATE PLANNING 

Life-insurance Trusts 
Can Reduce Taxes 



While every taxpayer has a lifetime 
$600,000 exemption from federal estate 
taxes, some types of assets may be over- 
looked when adding up your estate. Life 
insurance, for example, may be included 
in your estate for tax purposes. 

An $800,000 life-insurance policy on a 
father payable to his minor children 
would be included 
in his estate for tax 
purposes. (In gen- 
eral, federal estate 
taxes are imposed 
on life-insurance 
proceeds payable to 
anyone other than a 
spouse.) 

If the father had 
$500,000 of various 
assets and an 
$800,000 life-insur- 
ance policy, his es- 
tate would total 
$1.3 million. If he 
leaves it all to his 
children, the federal 
estate tax on the 

amount over the $600,000 exc^ .sion could 
amount to more than $250,000. (Even if 
the pr(x:eeds passed outright to his spouse 
tax-free, her est-^^^^ ultimately would pay 
taxt on the remaining amount in ( ' ss 
of $600,000.) 

Nonetheless, there is a way to keep the 
life-insurance polic>' out of the father's es- 
tate and avoid Mte tax"^ The policy 
could be owned bv an iirevocable life-in- 
surance tmst. On the fathers death, the 
tmst would collect the $800,000 proceeds, 
which the children could receive tax-free. 

But tlie trust must be maintai' d in 
strict acL ! ' uith IRS ml^ - 

First, for maximum tax ad\ antage, the 
father would make annual tax-free gifts 
to the lile-insurance tmst for the tmstee 
to pay the p miums on the agraii-upon 




policy. An individual may make annual 
tax-free gifts of not more than $10,000 
($20,000 if the spouse joins in the gift); 
this is the maximum amount an individ- 
ual may give to a person or an entity — 
such as a tmst — each year without pay- 
ing a gift tax or using part of his or her 
lifetime exemption. 

To qualify as tax-free gifts to the tmst, 
two important conditions must be met. 
First, the beneficiaries must have the 
right to withdraw the funds contributed, 
and second, the beneficiaries must receive 

notice of the contri- 
butions when thev 
are made and of 
their right to with- 
draw them. 

In practice, many 
trustees fail to no- 
tify beneficiaries as 
required, which can 
cause big problems. 
The IRS recently 
ruled that when 
beneficiaries did not 
receive proper noti- 
fication, thev did 
not have the imme- 
diate right of acLc_ 
to the funds, and 
thus the gifts did 
not qualify as tax-free contributions. As a 
result, the insureds lifetime $600,000 ex- 
emption from estate taxes was reduced by 
the amount contributed to the life-insur- 
ance tmst. 

For example, if the father conti ibu* ] 
$10,000 a }Lar for 20 years, the entire 
$200,000 would be subtracted from his 
lifetime $^^0,000 est-^*^ "^ax ^^'^mption. 
Upon his death, his c * * ' vild be left 
with a $400,000 exemption h\ .the 
proceeds would remain outside his i . 

Thus, t^^ irrevocable insurance trust is 
a powerful estate-planning tool. But ^nil« 
ure to follow the mles can h- 

—Albc^iB. Elh nt \ 
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INSURANCE 

Special Coverage 
For Home Businesses 

Sue Rugge, who supplies information and 
research semces for coiporate cHents, is 
one of an estimated 15 million Americans 
who operate businesses from their 
homes. 

One day a brush fire ravaged Rugge's 
home along with hundreds of others in 
her area of Oakland, 
Calif ^The flames de- 
stroyed my home and 
my entire business," 
Rugge says, "and my 
homeowner's insur- 
ance didn't cover any- 
thing connected with 
my work." 

All told, Rugge says, 
her business losses 
came to $80,000, 
including $25,000 
in equipment and 
supplies, $33,000 
in business-interrup- 
tion costs, and $22,000 
in lost accounts receiv- 
able that she was un- 
able to trace. 

She's back in busi- 
ness in a new home, 
and now she has 
not only backup 
computer files 
in another lo- 
cation but also 

another impor- 
tant safeguard for anyone with a home- 
based business: proper business insur- 
ance to supplement her homeowner's 
policy. 

Insurance companies' surveys show 
that the vast majority of home-business 
owners around the country have no spe- 
cial coverage for their businesses be- 
cause they mistakenly believe they are 
covered by their homeow^ner's or renter's 
policies. 

"Most homeowner policies include some 
incidental business-property items," says 
Sean Mooney, senior economist for the 
Insiu^ance Infomiation Institute, based in 
New York City. But this coverage is mini- 
mal, he says. You might get coverage for 
some limited business equipment up to 
$2,500, which is far too little for most 
home-business operations. 

"The next step up," Mooney says, "is to 
add a business endorsement to your 
homeowner's or renter's policy." Many 







Tl/c author is a pcrsoyial -finance wriici 
it I Bethesda, Md. 



insurance companies are coming out with 
home-business endorsement plans that 
cost less than $200 a year. 

The HomeWork endorsement offered 
by Chicago-based CNA Insurance Cos. is 
a good example of what's new on the 
market. "At a cost of $175 a year, the en- 
dorsement covers all business-property 
items," says Kevin J. O'Boyle, CNA's se- 
nior product-development specialist, "up 
to your personal-property limit plus up to 
$10,000 worth of business equipment 
used off the premises." And you can get 

additional business-in- 
terruption coverage of 
up to a year. 

For some rapidly ex- 
panding home busi- 
nesses, however, these 
special endorsements 
for homeowner policies 
might not be enough. 
In such instances, 
says Mooney, "the next 
step up is to get a sepa- 
rate business or com- 
mercial policy, which 
can cost $500 a year 
or more." 

Some national associ- 
ations are making busi- 
ness policies available 
for their home-business 
members. The re- 
cently organized 
Small Office Home 
Office Associa- 
tion, based in 
Reston, Va., has 
a policy under- 
written by ITT-Hartford Insurance Co. 
that covers business intenoiption, tempo- 
rary office rental, all equipment and 
records, storage, warehousing, and off-site 
equipment usage. The coverage costs 
$300 to $500 a year. 

Home businesses involving crafts are 
often hai'd to insure because of the expen- 
sive equipment and costly inventory typi- 
cally involved. The American Phoenix 
Corporation of Connecticut, in Hartford, 
has policies designed to cover home-crafts 
businesses. Coverage includes property 
loss or damage, liability, and off-premises, 
in-transit coverage. Annual premiums 
range from $250 to $750. 

Some final tips from CNA's O'Boyle: 
'When checking out home-business cover- 
age, talk to someone who knows all about 
business and commercial insurance, not 
just the personal lines. And don't try to 
hide anything, thinking you're going to 
get a lower premium. Make a full disclo- 
sure of what your business is and how it 
works." 
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RETIREMENT PLANS 

Time Is Running Out 
On 40 1(l() Amnesty 

Businesses that have underfunded or 
stopped funding their 401(k) employee 
savings plans have until Sept. 7 to get 
right with the government and their 
workers. That's the last day the U.S. 
Labor Department will accept repayment 
of late 401(k) funds without monetary 
and legal penalties. 

The amnesty program, launched in 
December by Labor Secretary Robert 
Reich, came about as a result of more 
than 600 cases the Labor Department is 
investigating for delinquent deposits of 
workers funds into 401(k) savings plans. 

Labor Department officials emphasize 
that most employers handle their work- 
ers' 401(k) funds properly, depositing 
them within the current 90-day time 
limit. The worst offenders are small com- 
panies in trouble. They either are expen- 
encing short-term cash-flow problems or 
are in considerably worse shape, accord- 
ing to the agency. 

"The purpose of the amnesty program 
is to let companies with problems let the 
government know of their intentions so 
they can straighten themselves out with- 
out additional penalties," says Assistant 
Labor Secretary Oleana Berg. "Most of 
the companies we are dealing with are 
not attempting to do anything wrong." 

In fact, the Labor Department esti- 
mates that less than 1 percent of the 
140,000 401(k) plans accepting employee 
contributions are delinquent in making 
payments. 

In response to the delinquencies, how- 
ever, the Labor Department has proposed 
a rule that w^ould require employers to de- 
posit employees' 401(k) money as quickly 
as they now must transfer Social Secuiity 
funds. That ranges from 24 hours to al- 
most a month, depending on the size of 
the company. 

— Lisa Holt on 






The anthor is a personal-finance irrifer 
for the Chicago Sun-Times. 
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What's Your Mutual Fund Really Costing You? 



No doubt alx)ut it, nuitual funds are a con- 
venient wav to invest in the stock and 
bond markets. And thevVe often econonii- 
cal. But not always. 

Knowing which ones are economical is 
important : the cos^ts of a ftmd can make a 
big diflTerence in how much you earn. Over 
a penod of yeai^, high costs can pare hun- 
dreds, thousands, even tens of thousands 
of doUars oft' the value of vour investment 
account. 

Consider two no-load funds, one whose 
costs equal 2 percent of its assets, the 
other with costs of 0.5 percent. Assume 
both generate gross earnings — or profits 
before expenses — of 8 percent annually. 
After 10 years, an investment of $10,000 
in the high-cost fund would be worth 
17,900, while an equal investment in the 
low-cost fund would be worth $20,600. 

Wliv*;^ Because the net return of the 
high-cost fund is 6 percent, while the net 
return of the low'-cost ftind is 7.5 percent. 

John J. Brennan, president and CEO of 
the Vanguard Group of mutual funds, 
which is widely noted for its commitment 
to low costs, notes that of the three vari- 
ables that affect investment results (risk 
and return are the other two), cost is the 
only one you can easil>' control. 

'Tou can sense what your risk will be 
based on the type of investment, but it s 
impossible to forecast what the return will 
be," Brennan says. "All other things being 
equal, why not pay less while taking the 
same risk for the same prospective re- 
turn?" 

To be sui^e, lower costs don't always lead 
to higher investment returns. Some high- 
cost funds have terrific performance 
records, but they are the exception. 

You can find a fund s expense ratio fits 
annual operating and marketing expenses 
expressed as a percentage of its assets ) in 
its prospectus, the legal sales document 
the fund is required to pro\ide to prospec- 
tive investors. The ratio reflects, among 
other things, expenses for providing share- 
holder services, supervising the funds op- 
eration, directing the investment of the 
funds assets, and providing a profit to the 
fund s adviser. 

For the nearly two-thirds of funds that 
charge them, the ratio also reflects any an- 
nual 12b- 1 fees levied on shareholder as- 
sets each year to help pay for marketing 
and distribution of the fund, typically 
through a commissioned sales force. (The 
12b-l fees are named for the section of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940 that 



permits such charges for marketing and 
distribution.) 

While peifonnance figures published for 
mutual funds take expenses into account, 
they do not reflect another potential cost to 
shai'eholders — the one-time sales loads, or 
commissions, that some funds charge in- 
vestors every time they purchase shares 
fin the case of front-end loads) or sell them 
Oback-end loads). 

Front-end loads typically range from 4 
to 6 percent of the purchase amount. If 
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Fund A is a no-load fund 
with a low expense ratio 
of 0.75 percent. 

■ Fund B is a no-load fund 
with a high expense ratio 
of 2.0 percent. 

■ Fund C has a front-end 
load of 6 percent and a 
moderate expense ratio 
of 1.0 percent. 



you pay a 5 percent front-end load on a 
$1,000 investm.ent, the fund actually in- 
vests only $950 of your money. You'd have 
to eaiTi at least 5.3 percent on that invest- 
ment in its first year just to break even. 

Back-end loads, or "deferred sales fees," 
usually start at levels comparable to fi'ont- 
end loads, but they oft:en decline by 1 per- 
centage point per year thereafter until 
they disappear. That makes them palat- 
able to people who keep their funds for 
many years but costly for those who re- 
deem shares or swap them into other 
fimds before the fees expire. 

Funds that charge sales loads ft'equently 



argue that they give shareholders better 
investment management or better service. 
But there simply hasn't been conclusive 
evidence to support the first claim, and 
quality of service is a subjective matter — 
smart shoppers should ask what extra ser- 
vices they're getting and then decide if 
they're worth the expense. 

In addition to sales loads and operating 
expenses, mutual funds' performance can 
be afiected by hidden costs. Tlie most sig- 
nificant of these are the commissions all 

mutual funds pay to brokers 
for buying and selling securi- 
ties for them (just as you would 
pay a broker to buy or sell 
stock for you). 

These costs aren't broken out 
in fund documents, but they 
are reflected in the fund's total 
return figures, and they pre- 
sent another hurdle to out- 
standing peifonnance. 

Naturally, a fund that buys 
and sells securities frequently 
will incur higher transaction 
costs than a comparably sized 
fimd with a buy-and-hold strat- 
egy. The fonner is also likely to 
generate more short-temi capi- 
tal gains, w^hich, for sharehold- 
ers, are taxed as ordinary in- 
come, not at the more favorable 
rates available for long-term 
capital gains. 

You can gauge the pace at 
which a fund buys and sells se- 
curities by looking at its 
turnover rate, which measures 
sales and purchases of securi- 
ties as a percentage of the 
fiind's average assets. 

The average domestic stock 
fund has a turnover rate of 
about 81 percent, the average 
domestic bond fund 107 per- 
cent, according to Momingstar, 
Inc., an investment-research firm in 
Chicago. The higher the turnover rate, the 
higher, in general, the transaction costs. 

In the end, of course, choosing a mutual 
fund with low costs won't guarantee high 
returns. "But unless you can forecast that 
the fund you pay higher expenses for will 
outperform by enough to make up for 
those expenses," says Bremian, "the lower- 
cost fijnd will give you a head start against 
the competition in the investing sweep- 
stakes." 

Randy Myers is a financial writer in 
Dover, Pa. 
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ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-71071 





PRODUCTS ! 




ation's Business readers have selected their TOP 10 
business products in the only way that counts... 
with their wallets! Through their purchases they've 
told us that these courses, documents, and strate- 
gies have helped them save time, generate income, and 
foster better customer and employee relations. In general, 
they've said that many of the products on the following 
pages have helped their businesses grow and prosper. 

Listed below are the TOP 10 to serve as a guide for your 
own purchases. And we've introduced 12 new products to 
our regular offerings, three of which are featured on this page. 
Remember that every product shown in the grouping has 
undergone rigorous screening before it appears in Nation's 
Business. Remember, too, that every product we offer carries 
our 30-DAY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED pledge: If for any 
reason you decide to return a product within 30 days of 
receipt, you'll receive a complete refund or cancellation of 
your credit card charge. Order your examination copies today! 
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HONOR ROLL 



Sales LetterWorks 

(ciistuniizable, ready- 
tu-use sales letters) 

hizPlanBuilder 

(business plan 
developuK'ut) 

The Power of 
Customer Service 

(enhanced customer 
satisfaction) 



Up Your 
Cash Flow 

(cash needs 
fulfillment) 

38 Prov en Ways 
to Close Tliat Sale 

(sales solutions) 

50 Ways to Keep 
Your Customers 

(customer retention) 

Legal LetterWorks 

(customizable fonns, 
con tracts, t y reenien ts) 



Business 
LetterWorks 

(customizable letters 
for every occasion) 

Personnel 
ReadyWorks 

(human resource 
management forms) 

Pub\mt)Builiier 

(free publicity 
generation) 




Full descriptions inside. Order now! 




Publish your own manual 
and protect your company 



EMPLOYEE MANUAL MAKER 

Stop problems before they 
occur by creating a company- 
specific manual that details 
your policies, procedures, and 
benefits. With over 140 ready- 
to-customize documents to 
choose from, you'll not only 
satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each employee 
a manual, you'll have better 
Computer disk (DOS informed (and happier) 

5-1/4, ^-\/2, WINDOWS employees and managers... 

3-1/2, MAC) and 400-page ^j^j ^j^^^ j^^^.^,^^ ^ smooth- 

Regularly priced: $139.00 running business. This IS a 
Your price- ''^^'"^^ anyone with five 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h or more employees. 





Software that helps you 



locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 
DATABANK 




Computer disk 
(DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2) 
for 1^3 or later, 
6.5 Mli, 64()K RAM 

$139.00 

plus $12 s/h 



Take the guesswork (and 
the agony) out of borrowing by 
matching your needs with firms 
who want to lend you money or 
invest in your company. Simply 
type in your industry, location, 
and the amount and type of capi- 
tal required, and within 
five minutes you'll have 
a list of venture capital 
firms, small business 
investment companies, 
commercial banks, equip- 
ment lessors, factoring firms, and 
asset-based lenders w^ho are looking 
for companies just like yours! Don't 
ever be put off by a local bank again. 
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Better employee evaluations... 
delivered in naif the time. 

EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 



< inHalfi 
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1 EmplQyee 



Computer disk (WINDOWS 
3-1/2) with over 400 writiri)^ 
samples. Regularly prieed $129.00 

Your Price: 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can 
get you into legal difficulty... 
and ruffle employee feathers. 
Developed by lab(^r law experts, 
this computer-based program 
checks your documents for 
inappropriate language and not 
onlv offers ad\ice on how to 
correct it, but gives you access 
to hundreds of professionally 
written jihrases and paragraphs 

that can be personal- 
ized for )'our needs. 
You and )'our supervi- 
sors will cut review 
writing time in half! 
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Computer Letters, forms, Documents, agreements 




tONSULTLNG 

ReadyWorks 




LEGAL 
LetterWopks 




PERSONNEL 
ReadyWorks 
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Expert advice and forms for starting 
and running a consulting business. 

CONSULTING READ\^ ORKS 

Start generating income from the moment 
N'oii start your business. 150 forms that help 
you calculate fees, send winning proposals, 
write your own brochures and sales letters, 
create contracts, and more. This program 
also explains what to do about slow-paying 
clients, how to dramatically increase busi- 
ness from existing clients, and how to get 
free publicity. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
NfAC^) and 3()0-pagL* book (ISO docunRiits) 

$1 19.95 plus S6 s/h 

165 legal forms and agreements 

LEGAL LETTERWORKS 

Count the times you've needed a legal form: 
partnership or corporation papers, brokerage 
agreement, real-estate lease, contract for sale 
of goods, a will. Now you can save money 
on legal fees and avoid time-consuming 
deal-killing delays. Just call up the form you 
want, fill in the blanks as directed, and print 
a completed form. 

Computer disk (DOS S-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 452-pa)>;t' book (165 legal torins) 

$79.9S plus $6 s/h 

160 forms and documents for every 
phase of personnel management. 

PERSONNEL READWORKS 

Effectively handle many of the most 
sensitiv e areas of management: hiring and 
discipline, health and safety, government 
regulations, and more. Avoid costly problems 
and possible lawsuits with customizable 
forms that cover company policy, benefits, 
record-keeping, performance appraisals, 
terminations, confidentiality, and illness. 

Computer disk fPOS S-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 370-pa^e book (16(J torins) 

$1 19.95 plus S6s/h 



SALES 
LetterWopks 



^ 308 expert letters that 
'\ generate sales and profits. 

SALES LETTERWORKS 






PERSONAL 

LetterWorks' 





No matter what vour business is or whom 
you're trying to convince, you'll find the 
perfect letter for virtually every selling situa- 
tion. Call up customizable letters that co\'er 
every aspect of selling: creating repeat busi- 
ness, opening doors, dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting money. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 372-pa>^e book (308 letters) 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 

400 professiondly written letters for 
all areas of your business. 

BUSINESS LETTERIS ORKS * 

If you've ever had to apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or anv number of evervdav situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, inter- 
nal communications... evTry possible busi- 
ness situation. 

( omputer disk (DOS S-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 47()-pa^e hook (400 letters) 

$79.95 plus S6 s/h 



400 customizable letters for \our 
business and personal life. 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be prepared for ever\^ imaginable situation, 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "this-is-the-wav-it's- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you/' or "I appreciate you." 

C ()ni|)uler disk (DOS S-1 4, M/2, WINDOWS 11/2. 
MAC.) and 470-pa^'e book (4(K) letters) 

$79.95 plus S6 s/h 



Selling Skills on Video 





4-volun\c \ Idco m t \'HS only. 

Running; time J hours, 

S8 nunutcs Im hides 12 pax;e 

workbook. 



i 199.95 plus $6 s,h 



See tilings from the 
customer's point of \ iew 
and increase sides. 

HOW BLAIRS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your cus- 
tomers' headi>I Learn exactly what 
they're thinking, and how you can 
create salcb techniques and strate- 
gies they won't able to ...ist. 
Discover what ts a bu\ cr's atten- 
tion, what turns him ott, w liat 
makes her sa\ VFS' These powertui 
tapes I . ost >our sales. 



Pro\en techniques for turning 
sales calls into deals. 

38 PROMN Vi:\iS TO CLOSE TR\T SAli:! 

Roost vour s ^ s by mastering the art of the 
"close . This powerful video will lielp you 
overcome ever}' potential buyer objection 
whether vou're on the retail floor, the 
road, or in the office. Translate your prod- 
uct or service features into "must-ha\ 
benefits that v\ill excite vour aistomers... 
and help you land the big ones. 

1-volume video. \ HS only. 
Runn , time 87 rniiuiles. 

S 79.95 plus S6s/h 
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Business Planning, Customer Service, Management 




Computer disk (DOS S-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 126-page 
reference book 
Regukirly priced: $129.00 

Your Price: 

$99.00 plus $6s/h 



Write the business plan 
that will jump start your 
company! 

BIZPLAN BUILDER 

Your business plan may be 
the most important factor 
in convincing investors to 
give you the financing that 
will help you launch a new 
venture, product, or service. 
This bestselling computer- 
based product not only 
helps you get started, it 
practically does all the work for you. 
It includes more than 90 pages of typed 
and formatted word processing and 
spreadsheet files... as well as headlines, 
sentences, paragraphs, tables, and lists 
to help you produce your perfect 
business plan. 




Video. VMS only. 
Runnin)^ time 42 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocassette and Supervisor's 
Handbook. 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any super\'i- 
sor... and often the key 
to an effective organiza- 
tion. Leadership requires 
skill, toughness, and 
sensitivity... and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and con- 
flict resolution to become an out- 
standing supervisor. 



Gain 
Media 
Coi^mge 
for lou r 





Binkler. 



Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 
3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 126-page 
reference book 
Regukirly priced: $129.00 

Your Price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Create public relations 
like a pro. . .without the 
cost 01 an agency! 

PUBLICITY 
BUILDER 

If you've alw^ays wondered 
how some companies are 
always reaping the benefits 
of free publicity, this valu- 
able product will make it 
possible for you to obtain 
the same benefits. Put your 
company's story into business journals, 
consumer magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. Developed by a public 
relations professional, this software 
helps you get your name — quickly and 
inexpensively — in front of the people 
you want most to impress. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You 
can turn every customer 
into a lifelong client with 
this best-selling video 
workshop. Must viewing 
for owners, managers, 
salespeople, telemarketers, 
office staff — everyone who deals 
with customers in person or by 
phone. Segmented into easy viewing 
sections. 
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Video. VHS only. Running 
time 45 minutes. Includes 
companion audi oc a sse 1 1 e 
and workbook. 

$99.9vS plus S6 s/h 




Paul R. Timin Ph.D 





Video. VHS only. 
Running time 4.S minutes. 
Includes coin|)anion 
audiocassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



Help your employees 
understand the secret 
to getting repeat 
business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy 
because of the quality 
of the service, rather than 
the quality of the product. 
Show employees how to 
deliver the service that 
creates satisfied customers 
and turns around disgrun- 
tled customers. Help them deal with 
customers courteously even when 
they're under pressure. Demonstrate 
how to communicate concern and 
competence. Put your company on the 
inside track to consumer confidence. 




Master proper phone 
etiquette in 30 minutes! 



WINNING 
TELEPHONE TIPS 

Learn why it's important 
to place your own tele- 
phone calls, how to avoid 
unnecessary call screening, 
and how to make your 
voice mail more efficient. 
Also learn innovative ways 
to prevent callers from 
wandering off the topic, 
Video. VHS only. Running who calls back if vou're disconnected, 
time JO minutes. Includes j^^^^, properly answer the telephone, 



C( ) ni pa n i on a u d i oca sse 1 1 e 
and workbook. 

$99.95 plus $6 s/h 



and why it's important to say, "thank 
you for calling" when tlie conx ersa- 
tion is completed. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 



Customer Service, Finance, Marketing 




■ 




Four videos. \ US only. 
Running time 212 
minutes. Includes 
40-page workbook. 

$299.95 plus $6 s/h 



Quick senice doesn't 
have to mean poor 
senice. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Sec for ycnirsclf how easy it 
is to scr\ e customers quickly, 
hut still lca\c them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy 
it is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help >'ou make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and proi- 
itable; you'll build a base of customer 
dex'otion, lo> alty, and repeat business. 



Maniigement makes the difference! 

BUILDING A CUSTOMER-DRIVEN 
ORGANIZATION: THE MANAGER'S ROLE 



Bull 
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Dr 
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Building A 
Customer 

Driven 

Orgamzation 

"^HE M,V\.AGERS ROLE 
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Most custoiiier service 
programs focus only 
on the people in con- 
tact with the customer. 
This 3-part video series 
explores customer 
service from a quality 
management, top-down 
perspective. Managers 
learn what customers 
reallv want from their 
business, how to add 
value for customers at 
every step, and how to 
motivate employees to 
provide great service. 



1 liree videos. VHS onl\ , Kuiniin^ time 
252 minutes. Includes 24-page workbook. 

$199.95 plus $8 s/h 



Create a low-cost, high 
return, advertising program. 

POWER MARKETING 
THROUGH DIRECT MAH. 

A successful direct mail professional 
demonstrates how to turn limited 
adv ertising dollars into image 
and sales-building 
direct response 
results. This 
exampleT3ased 
video details 
the step-by- 
step process that pro- 
vides the leads and inquiries 
that are the lifeblood of every small 
business. 




DInci 
MdlTcduii^ 
Small BttftMM 



Video. VnS only. 
Runninj^; time 
1 10 minutes. 

$69.95 plus S6 s/h 




Computer disk (DOS, WINDOWS) 
$11 9.95 plus S6 s/h 



Increase your profits 
and cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH FLOW 

How much cash will vou need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the 
time or the tools to project cash 
flow, here's the product for you. 
Just answer the questions on your 
screen 
about sales 
and ex- 
penses, and 
out pops a 
comj^lete 
financial 



plan in spreadsheet format... without wast- 
ing a moment's time to set it up! You can 
spot trends, run "what if" scenarios, and 
always know your cash needs in advance. 



FREE WITH YOUR 
PURCHASE: 

The \Jp Your 
Cash Flow tutorial 
will make learn- 
ing the software 
a snap! 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting... here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCUL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Three videos. VHS only. Running time 
2M minutes. Includes 48-paji»e workhook. 

$249.95 plus $6 s/h 



Make more confident 
and wx^ll-intbrmed deci- 
sions in money matters. 
Deliver analvses and 
reports that demonstrate 
your control of your 
business. This exceptional 
video series helps you 
learn every basic nuance 
of finance, including 
accrual vs. cash reporting; 
direct and fixed costs; 
tests for liquidity, lever- 
age, and solvency; 
revenue projections, 
and more. 




Comi^uter disk (WINDOWS 3-1/2) 
and 124-pajj;e reference j^uide. 
Regularly priced: S129/)S 

Your price: 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Stimulate creative ideas 
and strategies and 
document your plan. 

PL\N WRITE 
FOR MARKETING 

Turn your creative ideas and 
strategies into a sound market 
ing plan. This easy-to-use 
product contains detailed 
explanations for many 
concepts including prospect 
objectives, sales and distribu- 
tion, competition, pricing, 
promotion, and more, and 
produces a marketing plan 
that is ready to perform. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 



Personal Business Skills 




Til 




linirself 





Be sdf-Msumi and confident 
cvrrv tunc you speak 

Excel in meetmgv ne^otubuns, 
comrrsations, intcme\*'s, 
speeches and presentations 

2 Tapes & Pocket Guide 




learn 



2 audiocassettes and com 
panion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 




2 Tapes 
& Pocket i 
Guide i 

learn 



cablu 
lar.y 





Hundreds of 
Words for Success 




2 audiocassettes and 
companion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus S3 s/h 




2 audiocassettes and 
companion pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 



Deliver exceptional speeches 
with confidence and ease. 

SPEAK FOR YOURSELF 

Why sit on the sideline? Now you can stand up 
and speak with confidence! The ability to capti- 
vate an audience of one or 100 is not a natural 
talent. It's a skill you can learn — quickly and 
easily — in the comfort and privacy of your home 
No matter iiow nervous or tongue-tied youVe 
felt in the past, Speak for Yourself gives you the 
skill and confidence you need. You'll discover 
how to: 

• present ideas with impact 

• give a speech without notes 

• handle questions with confidence 

• win an audience's respect 

• radiate confidence and success 

It's like having a personal coach every step of 
the way, from the first idea to the final applause. 



Proven techniques to enhance 
your vocabulary. 

WINNING VOCABULARY 

Now you can learn hundreds of new words quickly 
and easily — while you drive, exercise, or relax. Just 
sit back and listen as our breakthrough learning 
techniques put hundreds of exciting new words at 
your command. In a few minutes a day, you'll 
learn how to: 

• master hundreds of new words 

• increase your reading comprehension 

• be more persuasive 

• express yourself clearly 

Get ready to listen, laugh, and expand your vocab- 
ulary. This is NOT the standard, boring dictionary 
approach. Instead, you eavesdrop on a series of 
clever conversations that teach you meaning, 
spelling, and much more. Each conversation 
shows you exactly how to use the new words 
when you speak or write. And we explain all the 
nuances (variations that can change the meaning) 
so you'll always use the right word, at the right 
time, in the right way. 



Avoid embarrassing mistakes 
when you speak or write! 

GOOF-PROOF GRAMMAR 

At last! A no-nonsense grammar guide that gives 
you just the skills you need. In less than three 
hours you can master the top 10 areas that cause 
most people trouble — whether they realize it or 
not — in everyday speaking and writing. 

We'll show you seven places you ?nust use a 
comma, when it's okay to end a sentence with a 
preposition, and the ri^^Iit way to use a semicolon 
We go straight to the grammar trouble spots and 
answer the nagging questions that plague you 
whenever you speak or write. Every guideline is 
short, simple, and easy to remember. You'll learn 
to find your errors and fix them in just minutes. 
With these simple guidelines, grammar finally 
makes sense! 




Names 
Numbers 
"est .Material 

learn 





.Jbreat 
viemory 

Remember Everything You 
Hear, Read, and Study 

2 Tapes & Pocket Guide 



Discover how to 
remember what 
you read, hear, 
and study. 

A GREAT 
MEMORY 

Now anyone can 
have a super-sharp 
memory — ejuickly 
and easily — using these 
simple breakthrough 
memor)' techniques. 
This is NOT the stan- 
dard boring lecture 
approach. Within minutes, 
these interactive tapes hook your 
mind into a series of games and 
exercises that link advanced 
memory skills into the "recall" 
centers of your brain. You'll always remember 
a birthday, recall facts, figures, and numbers, 
remember every name you hear, and jokes and 
anecdotes. 

You'll discover how to tap into your natural 
photographic memory — a permanent memory 
that will never let you down. It's as easy as closing 
your eyes... so simple a 7-year-old can do it... and 
you can start using it in just minutes. 



2 audiocassettes 
and companion 
pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 




Master the secrets of 
successful listening. 

LISTEN UP 

Everyone likes a good 
listener. They're valued 
as friends. They're suc- 
cessful in business. And 
they're quick to see 
new opportunities. Our 
breakthrough approach 
lets you activate your 
listening skills in less 
than an evening — and 
tap into more of the 
guidance and informa- 
tion that are around 
you each day. Know what ques- 
tions to ask and liow to ask them, 
how to interpret body language, 
and how to be a better manager. 
Discover how to listen respon- 
sively — using your eyes, your ears, and you heart — 
so people will open up to you in new ways. You'll 
remember far more of every conversation, meeting, 
or conference you attend... and gain exceptional 
knowledge and understanding in every situation. 



Peak Performance Tips for 
Woii or School 

Create Lasting Friendships 
and Business Relationships 

2 Tapes & Pocket Guide 

learn 



2 audiocassettes 
and companion 
pocket guide 

$19.95 

plus $3 s/h 
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CALL TOLL-FREE 

1-800-429-71 07 
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Business Resources 





\'HS only. Riiiiiiinj; time 
30 mi mites. Includes 
^ Ci)m[)anic>ii aiidii)cassette 
and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S6 s/h 



Feel comfortiible 
and in control 
with any indiN idual 
or group. 

HOW TO MAKE 
WINNING 
PRESENTATIONS 

You can qukkly and easily 
o\ crcoiiic presentation 
jitters. With these 30 sure- 
fire tipS; you'll look and 
act composed... and )^iv^e 
each audience (of one or a thousand) 
exactly what they expect. Learn and 
ai^ply success tactics used by to[) 
speakers to make listeners remember 
exactly what they want them to... 
and how to adjust to every audience. 




One-year subscription 
(24 issues). Re>;iilarly 
priced: SISO.OO 

Your Price: 

$120.00 

l>lus $6 s/h 




Improve your chances 
of finding the right 
business! 

RELOCATABLE 
BUSINESS 

Save time, expand your 
search, and find the busi- 
ness that's right for you. 
Kclocntuhlc Biisificss^^ will 
help you find a business 
that vou can buv, move, 
and operate anyw^here — 
without losing customers! 
This unic]ue publication covers the entire 
country and provides detailed descriptions 
of established businesses in mail order, 
publishing, distribution, manufacturing 
and other movable businesses that are for 
sale. Twice a month you'll receive valuable 
information on each business, complete 
with decision-breaking sales histories. 



Nation'sBusineSS' order Form 



Send to: Circulation Dept., 161S \\ St., N.W., Wasbingtcni, D.C. 20062-2(X)() 



Ship To: 
Name 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-429-7107 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Method of Payment 

□ Check or monev order enclosed 

□ Bill mv credit card: 

□ VISA □ MasterCard □ American Express 



Card # 



Exp. Date 



Signature 



Company 



\ddress 



City 
State 



CNo WO. Boxes) 



Zip 



Telephone # 



{Required for Credit (Uird and Fax orders) 





\ \Nf r or PRoni fT 


I M 1 


S/H 
( OS 1 


lOI Al 
PRK K 


BUSINESS PLANNING AND FINANCE 




BizPlan Huihk r wsds-ih c windows ,m/2 uM \( 


S99.()() 


$().()() 






i inancin^; Sources PataBcink . 15-1/4 gm/z 


SL^LOO 


S12.(K) 






V\) Your C^ash Mow r)(^sns-i/4 nwind^nvs \.\'2 


SI 19>).S 


Sh.OO 






Finance For Nonfinancial Professionals 


$249.95 


$6.00 




COMPUTER LETTERS, FORMS AND DOCUMENTS 




Consulting Read) \\ orks 

DOS 0 5-1/4 D.M/Z □ Windows M/2 □ MAC 


SI 19.9S 


$6.00 






Legal l.etterWorks 

DOS D 5-1/4 u.M/2 DWin' s.M/2 □ MAC 


S79.9S 


S6.00 






Personnel Ready Works 

DOS □5-1/4 US'lll □ Windows . M/2 □ MAC 


S119.9S 


$6.00 






Sales LetterWorks 

nOSn5-l/4 03-1/2 DWin' s3-l/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Business LetterWorks 

DOS □5-1/4 0 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Personal LetterWorks 

DOS □5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 




QUALITY CUSTOMER SERVICE 




1 he Power ot Customer Ser\ ice 


S*^>*'L95 


S().00 






SO Ways to Keep Your Customers 


$99.95 


$6.00 






Winning Telephone Tips 


$99.95 


$6.00 






How to (ji\'e Lxceptional ( ustomer Service 


$299.95 


$6.00 






Buildmg a Customer-Prix un Organization: 
The Nfana^er's Role 


$199.95 


$8.00 




SELLING SKILLS 




liow Buyers Like to be Sold 


$199.95 


$6.00 






.^8 Proven Ways to Close That Sale! 


$79.95 


$6.00 







NAMF or PRODI rr 


IMT 
PRK F 


S H 
f OST 


101 \i 

PRK h 


EMPLOYEE MANAGEMENT ^ 




Employee Manual Maker 

nOS 0 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Employee Appraiser (Wmdows 3-1/2 only) 


$99.95 


$0.00 






llow lo Supervise People 


$99.95 


$6.00 

_ 





MARKETING KNOW-HOW ^ 




Puhlicitv Builder nos 0 5-1/4 03-1/2 0 windows 3-1/2 omac 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Power Marketing Through Pirect Mail 


$69.95 


$6.00 







Plan Write For Marketing (Windows M/20NIY1 




$99.00 


$6.00 




PERSONAL BUSINESS SKILLS ■ 




Speak for Yourself 


$19.95 


$3.00 






Winnini; \'ocabularv 


$19.95 


$3.00 






Goof-Proot C J ram mar 


$19.95 


$3.00 






A Great Memorv 


$19.95 


$3.00 






Listen Up 


$19.95 


$3.00 




BUSINESS RESOURCES ■ 




liow to Make Winning Presentations 


$99.95 


Sh.OO 






Relocatable Business 


S12().()() 


$6.00 




Orders outside SUB 1 0 1 AL 
the U.S.A. and Canada 

add $25.00 per product CA & DC SALES TAX 
for shipping/handling TOTAL 





















Your Order is 100**/o Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back Within 30 Days 

NB0796 
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On The President 
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\ii on how vour firm h-^^^ ^-^*ed under tho Tlinton administration. 



f this poll will h' ^orwardod \( administration oincials and 
* .nal leadifs aiid will be publl^.iea m iLi SrjMrmlxM* i^<ue of Af^'^ 
Sond the attached, post'^^^ lid V adr- pon ^ ird. Or circle your 



. o and L.. this p.. 



'^ r-. n 





Are you satisfied with 
President Clinton s level of 
commitment to issues 
important to you and your 
business? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Undecided 




Have ttie Clinton 
administration's tax 

policies been helpful to 

small firms? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Undecided 




Have the Clinton 
administration's policies 
in general been friendly 
to small business? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Undecided 





Has the Clinton 
administration made it 
easier tor your business to 
comply with federal rules? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Undecided 





I 



Do you believe a second 
term for President 
Clinton would help your 
business? 

1 Yes 
2. No 

3 Undecided 
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Send Your Response Today I 



The following advertisers 
would like to send you free 
information about the products 
and services advertised in this 
month's Nation's Business. 
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POLL RESULTS 



Readers' Views 

On Contractors 




ost respondents to a Nation'^ 
Biisifics^'^ poll said they use 
independent contractors in their 
businc es and consider use of these 
nonemployees an important element in 
deciding whether to expand their firms. 

However, a third of those w^ho respond- 
ed to the Where I Stand poll in the May 
issue said they have at least once forgone 
the use of independent contractors to avoid 
dealing with the Internal Revenue Service. 

The IRS has strict rules on classifying 
w^orkers as independent contractors 
rather than employees. In many 
instances, w^orkers who were thought to 
be independent contractors have been 



reclassified by the IRS as employees 
because they didn't meet IRS criteria. 
(See the related articles in the December 
1995 and March 1996 issues.) 

The independent-contractor issue, espe- 
cially the IRS rules, topped small-busi- 
ness concerns among those who attended 
the 1995 WTiite House Conference on 
Small Business. 

Legislation to reform the laws and reg- 
ulations on independent contractors — and 
to clarify the rules on classification — is 
pending in committees in both the House 
and the Senate. 

Here are the complete results of the 
survey: 



INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS 



Do you use independent contractors in your business? 

Yes 77% No 



23% 



What criteria do you use to classify the persons you hire as independent 
contractors? 

"Safe-harbor protection" (a reasonable basis for treating the worker as an 
independent contractor, submission of all required federal tax returns, 

and having no employee doing similar work) 24% 

The 20-part Internal Revenue Service test 24 

Both 20 

Not applicable 32 



If you use independent contractors, has the Internal Revenue Service ever 
questioned your classifications? 

Yes 15% Not applicable 



20% 



No . . . 



65 



If the IRS has audited your business, what was the result? 

No change was made regarding my independent contractors 21% 

Some or all of my independent contractors were reclassified as employees, but no 

penalties and/or back taxes were assessed 2 

Some or all independent contractors were reclassified, and the IRS assessed 

back taxes and/or penalties 6 

Not applicable 71 




How important a consideration is use of independent contractors in deciding 
wlietlier to expand your business? 

Very important 44% Somewhat important 24% 

Unimportant 20 Not considering expansion 12 




6 American Life 



41 Ascom Hasler Mailing System 



37 Cessna Aircraft Co. 



11 Eagle's Nest Homes 



8 Jani-King International 



3 MICA Accounting Software 



Please circle your selections 



Fill out this coupon 
If you fax your response. 
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Title 



Company 



Address 



City 



State 



ZIP 



Mail to: 

Nation's Business, 1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000 
FAX to: 202/463-5636 



By Mid tad Barrier 



Winning At Canis 

We asked a few months back if 
any of you used out-of-the-ordi- 
nary business cards — cards that 
tell the recipient moiT about 
you than a conventional card 
would. 

You sent us a gratifyingly 
large — and varied — collection of 
business cards, more than we 
can describe here. While perus- 
ing them, we realized just how 
attention-getting a clever busi- 
ness card can be. 

One example is the card we 
got from TTiomas J. Lin- 
nemeyer, senior vice president 
with Foil Wayne National 
Bank, in Fort Wayne, hid. It 
looks like a tiny check, with 
Linn(^m(\yer's name in the spot 
where an account holder s 
name would be on a regular 
check, and "100% Attention to 
Youi' Needs" is written in the 
space where the dollar amount 
would usually appear. 

Other people use their busi- 
ni cards to send messages 
about their companies. We 
received a number of folded- 
over cards that list a company's 
senices, or perhaps ivpi'oduce 
its mission statement, some- 
where on the card. 

And how about a business 
card that doesn't just tell you 
about a company but actually 
provides one of its services? We 
got such a card from Michael B. 
Smith, president of Topline, 
Inc., in Norcross, Ga. Topline is, 
as Smith says, "a sales and 
marketing firm that specializes 
in prepaid phone cards" — and 
his business cai^d is just such a 
card, providing five minutes of 
long-distance calls. 

Topline sells this type of card 
to other companies, too; Smith 
sent along photogr^aphic proofs 
for the five-minute cards he was 
making for two real-estate 
firms. Such cai'ds are not cheap, 
of course — Topline sells 1,000 



five-minute cards for $1,360, so 
you'd want to give them to seri- 
ous customers — but they do 
make an impression. Better yet, 
since the recipient can buy 
additional time for the card 
beyond the initial five minutes, 
there's a good chance that your 
name and phone 
numbei' will 
always be 
in your 
customer's 
w^allet. 



sweat shirts and caps. The 
cards identify members of the 
staff as, variously, "The Logo 
Khan," The Logo God," 'The 
Digitizing Queen," and so on. 
Sounds like a fun place to work. 

We also got a note fi'om Alora 
Dunlap, whose card identifies 
her as the "Administrative 
Czar" for Scjphisticated Circuits, 
a Bothell, Wash., developer 
and manufacturer of 
peripheral equipment for 




that kind, w^ould it make them 
more awai^e of theii' roles? And 
what if misbehavior entailed a 
demotion of sorts — from, say, 
"Son" or "Daughter" to "Spoiled 
Brat" or "Icky Teenager'? 

That's a good place to stop. 
You know what would happen: 
Such cards would become sta- 
tus sjinbols among the play- 
ground set and the mall rats. 
Your only recourse would be to 
start handing out cards desig- 
nating the recipient Teifect 
Child." You can bet they'd never 
show those cards to their 
fiiends. 



MILY ^ 
I N E S 



MITH JR 
c» Child 



f 



(Still better. 



when someone adds calling 
time to the business card you've 
given them, you get a 20 per- 
cent commission; Smith tells us 
that he just got a $1 commis- 
sion himself when someone 
added time to one of Ins busi- 
ness cards.) 

Our only problem with these 
business cards is a severely 
practical one: We tend to punch 
holes in the business cards we 
want to save so we can insert 
them in our Rolodex, and it's 
hai'd to do that with a phone 
card that is made of stiff plastic 
like a credit card. 

Other companies use their 
businc . . cards to set a tonc^ — to 
say, usually, 'We don't take our- 
selves too seriously" As we 
wiite, we're looking at a set of 
cards fi'om Logo Tech, a Tucson, 
Aiiz., company that converts 
sports teams' logos and other 
designs to computer language 
so they can be embroidered 
automatically on things like 



Macintosh 
computers. "As you can see," 
she wrote, "I am more than an 
office administrator. If there is a 
problem, everyone runs to me 
for the answer. Control is good!" 
Gulp! We were going to sug- 
.^t to Alora that "Administi^a- 
tive Empress" might be an even 
better title, but, on second 
thought, "Administrative Czar" 
may be just about right. 

One of oui' favorite cards is 
not, strictly speaking, a busi- 
ness card. It comes fi^om Denise 
Ha>^vood, daughter of a candi- 
date for the Texas state Senate, 
and it identifies her as exactly 
that: "Daughter." 

The possibilities here are 
thought-provoking. Family 
units are, after all, small busi- 
nesses of a sort , and everyone 
in them has responsibilities 
that usually can be smnmed up 
in one or two titles, like 
"Father," "Mother," "Husband," 
and *Wife." If everj'one in the 
family canned business cards of 



Losing On 
The Road 

Looking through all those busi- 
ness cards has sparked our 
curiosity about other aspects of 
our ivaders' business lives. 
Many of you distribute your 
business cards mainly while 
youVe on the road, and we 
know that in most cases travel 
for small-business people is a 
different sort of experience than 
it is for the folks whose biggest 
worr>^ may be w^hether there's 
enough Chi\'as Piegal in the 
mini-bar. 

To test that theoiy, we'd like 
to hear about your travel expe- 
riences. What are the problems 
or imtants that you encounter 
most ft^equently? What could 
the airlines, hotels, and car- 
rental companies do to smooth 
out your trips? Wliat good ideas 
can you share with other small- 
business people? What informa- 
tion can we pro\ide, here in 
Nations Busifiess, that could 
make business travel less of a 
trial? 

Let us know. Winte to us at 
Free-Spirited Enteiprise, 
Nations Business, 1615 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20062-2000; or send us a fax at 

(202)463-3102. m 



Business Opportunities 
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A ^rid Of Opportunity 



^0 



Awaits 



There is a world of opportunity waiting for you at 
Jani-King. Jani-King is the largest commercial 
cleaning franchisor in the world and is backed with 
twenty-five years of experience. Jani-King 
provides professional training, start-up contracts, 
equipment leasing, insurance and much more. 
Franchise opportumties range from $6^00 to 
$14,000 +, depending on area purchtjcd- Call now 
and join the best in the business. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 




(800) 552-5264 

O Jani-King IntenutionAl. Inc 19^ 



Circle No. 8 on Reader Service Card 



Ray Kroc 

Didn't 
Know Cows 



And with a Little Gym franchise you 
don't need to know gymnastics. 
As a matter of fact our most successful 
franchisees had no gymnastics expenence. 
They had careers in business and 
a desire to own a business that involved 
children. To find out more about the 
opportunity of owning your own 
Little Gym franchise call... 



800 



2878 



Domestic and International Franchises Available 



THE 



Llttl 



inlernationaUnc. 
Minimum investment $120,000 

i£> 1995 The littie Gym Intematxxial. Inc 




40+ Hottest 

Businesses You Can 
Run From Your Home 
With A Computer! 

Special FREE Report Now Available — The report consists of 3 hours 
of cassette tapes plus complete detailed i}iformatio)i 0)i tlie 40-^ 
best liojuc busijiesses that a couple or individual can run from 

their home with a computer. 

This is the seventh yearly report just completed by Computer Business 
Services, Tnc. (CBSI), the world's largest resource for in-home computer 
business equipment and systems. This special report will tell you • What 
home businesses are working — where • What equipment you will need — 
and where to get it • What you will do • Which businesses you can start 
part time and still retain your present job • What your costs will be • Where 
you can get financing • Where to get training you will need • What your 
potential is for growth. 

Call: 1-800-343-8014, ext. 2848 

Get x/our personal FREE REPORT 
Don't start or expand your business untd you seen tliis ;/c . \ ^\ 



t 



Or Write: 



Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Plara» Ste. 2S4S, Sheridan, IN 46069 









Call mailbox 
manufacturer 
for free 
catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 



FREE CATALOG 



Call 24 hrs. 

(800)323-3003 (213)232-6181 fax (213) 232-7021 




I N D U • T 



1010 East 62nd Street, Los Angeles, CA 90001 



Earn The Livmg you've 
Dreamed Of... 
Right \n Your Own 
Dream Hous^! 



Live in a stunning Eagle's Nest home with 
design features not found elsewhere at 
twice the price. 

Models as low as $17 per sq. ft. 




Earn S5,000 to $15,000 per homt... 

• Quality 

• Contempora . Traditional Homes 

• Keep Present Employment 

All you need to get started is a $5,000 
house deposit for your own business 
or pnvate use 

For a FREE full color brochure: 

Call Mr Nations at 1-800-L. ^-1079 (24 hrs.) 

Fax (770)720-7605 orwnte 

Eagle's Mm! Homes. Inc 
205 Eagies's Nest Drive 
Canton. GA 30114-7972 







CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE, 
800-424-6746 (in Washington. DC call 
463-5640) FB' 202-463-3102 or write 
Nation's Business Classified, PC Box 
1200, Washington, DC 20013. Closing 
date for advertising is five weeks preced- 
ing date of issue. Rates are based on 
frequency at a per line per insert cost as 
follows; 



1x 2x 3x 6x 12x - 
$64 $60 $56 $50 $36 — 
$890 $830 $780 $690 $480 - 

Ad minimums. solid set, 3 lines; 

display, 1 inch. 



frequency 
line rate 
per inch display 



How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad), 
Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200. Wasriington. DC 20013. 



ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 



Find over 
on the 



Enter to win M.OOO in 
FREE ad specialties, too! 



PROMOMART 

http:/ /www.promomart.com/nb 



AUTHORS 



AUTHORS WANTED 

Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly, juve- 
nile and religious works, etc New authors welcomed 
Send for free 32-page illustrated booklet F-81. 
Vantage Press. 516 W 34 St., New York. NY 10001 



AUTOMOTIVE 



LEASING - Cars - Trucks - Equipment Fleet Pricing Mobile 
Office Vehicles, a complete office in a van MOTORWERKS. 
INC . 6635 Centerville Business Pkwy , Dayton, OH 45459 
Ph 513-434-8200 FAX: 513-434-4963 

62 Corvette 327-340 4-speed Black Exterior Red Int Both 
Tops, Purchased 1978, Original, never damaged 76,000 
miles A real beauty $30,000 Phone 605-348-4220 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your jobsite 
ready to bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself and SAVE 
Call with your building size 1-800-643-5555 Heritage Building 
Systems. POB 470, N Little Rock AR 72115-0470 

FACTORY DIRECT. TOP OUALITY, STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL, FARM ETC , EASY CONSTRUCTION. 
COMPUTER DESIGNED, GUARANTEED FOR QUOTE - 
1-800-494-2323 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



LOOKING FOR INVESTORS'? TON introduces accredited 
•nvestors to entrepreneurs based on mutual business inter- 
The Capital Network 512-305-0826 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING to $2,000,000 Direct 
lender with offices nationwide Call AeroFund Financial 
Approvals by phone 1-800-747-4AFI(4234) 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE' 
FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS. LOANS AND MORE 
CALL (24 HRS) 1-(619) 599-3502 

Affordable fixed asset deprec ,' on software Easy to use and 
understand Only $195' Call for special risk free offer Free 
Technical & Application Support MoneySoft 800-966-7797 

Business Financing Computers, phones/voice mail, furnish- 
ings recycling, production equip , medical, graphic arts & 
printing & morp Up to $150K application only No financials 
Adironack Leasing 800-678-7342 



LENDERS WITH AN APPETITE 

Ready to bite on your deal. 

Find one & get your business or venture 
financed today. New database of debt equity 
sources pinpoints lenders hungn to work with 
you. All business types & amounts. 



FREE info.DataMerge, 800-580- 11 88 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, going businesses you can relocate to 
your area Mail order publishing, distribution, other movable 
businesses that are for sale For a free sample, detailed report 
on these businesses in the Relocatable Business newsletter, 
write Business Listing Service, Box 1248-NB. Highland Park. 
IL 60035, or call (800) 448-8567. 

CONSULTANTS Conduct popular professional seminars 
Natl Qualification Training Free info Carlson Learning/ 
Performax Field Mgr. Ins Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business. 
Grants/loans to $800,000 00 Free recorded message 707- 
449-8600 (HS2) 

EARN $864/month with ONLY 20 people' 
FREE report on MLM inside secrets' Turnkey SYSTEM' 
Newcomers, part-timers succeed' Call 800-803-4151 24hrs 

START YOUR OWN HOME BASED BUSINESS FOR LESS 
THAN $30 FOR INFORMATION CALL WATKINS DIRECTOR 
EUGENE MALNAR AT 1-800-659-5940. 

CASH! 

Holding a mortgage on property you sold'^ 
Sell for CASH' Nationwide 1-800-862-2744 

MAKE $$$ 

distributing audio programs that increase academic & profes- 
sional performance $3500 Mm 800-729-7323 Ext 119 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME' Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that sell like crazy' Free wholesale 
catalog 800-735-1797 POB 10154 #NB Yakima WA 98909 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE' Curbmate machine installs beautiful 
concrete \awn edging Customers love this new product Amazing 
profits from this simple cash business 801-262-7509 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 YEARLY 
REPAIRING. NOT REPLACING, Small Cracks in Windshields, 
TOLL FREE 1-800-826-8523 (US/Canada) or write GLASS 
MECHANIX. 4555 NW 103 Ave. Ft Lauderdale. FL 33351 



Find Lost Money in DumpsHersl 



Join us and mak» big mon«y finding hug« ov^rchargM in th« 
growing solid waste dlspo«al bills of compantos across ths U.S. 
Our iMm of 10-y«ar sxp^rts provids 2 days of hands on training, 
marksting motarials, softwars. and 2 y«ars support Only S8000f 

Call now for free info kit! 1-800-650-5225 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



#1 MONbY MAKER Spare Time' No g' No im /' 
Publicly documented seven week $19,919 income' Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal ever, ng Real M. ..y. 
333-NB76 SW 5th Street, Grants Pass. OR 97526 

MEDICAL BILLING Start your own business Process ^ 'th 
insurance claims electronically No experience .^^ 
Excellent income potential Investment $3495 - $7995 Financ- 
ing available. NCS 800/207-371 1 ext 370 

•$333 00 MAILBOX CASH l . ..RYDAY'?' Legal, ethical, excit- 
ing, fun' No MLM. chains, pyramids or nonsen 34 year 
track record' Buy nothing else' Internationally, millions paid 
$17 00 - you pay only $5 00' (No che ) DAX Personal 
Success'", Dept 446532, \N \\\\ams\or\ , Ml 48895-0014 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1996 Franchise Annual D !ory udes over 4,200 igs' 
Explains how to investigate 534 new listings' 'When you buy a 
franchise, you buy risk-reduction' $39 95 ini . .ive Money 
Back Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE ' '^.VS. 728A Center St . 
Lewiston NY 14092 VISA/MC 716-754-4669 

SOUTH FLORIDA/PARADISE Great Business Opportunity 
for Sale'" Owner retiring-Private Community Mental Health 
Clinic with Partial Hospitalization Program - JCAHO Certifi- 
cation-Pain/Rehabilitation Clinic CORF Certification in busy 
South Florida Location Banatnc Program as well as Multiple 
Substance Abuse/Mental Health/Eating Disorder Program 
Medicare Approved For more Confidential Inforrr ♦ write 
to: Medical Director/CEO. PO Box 4542, Ft Lauderdale. FL 
33338 

Did you know that 41% of all America's working-cl 
household do not have a checking account' This is one of the 
best business opportunity of the 90s Operate your own 
Payroll Check Cashing Center inside leading Convenience 
Stores & Supermarkets Locations available Na e 
Annual income potential of $250.000-»- Total investment per 
location $60,000 Must have additional $30,000 in , i. to 
cash checks 100% to 80% hnananq available if qualify 
Contact Carl at 770-786-1208 from 10 00am to 5 00pm EST 






At an Aytli«rlt«4 Financial Braliar vou can build a lucraiivi 

practice, providing borrownrt loans for. 

• Itt / 2nd / Jumbo Mortgages • Leasing 

• Debt ContoWduUon • A.R. Faceoring 

• most types of business or consumer loans 

• No Financial Experience — Complete Training Program 

ToiFr^ 800-311-7927 



TTfmr First State Federal, Inc. 

" 0-855. 610 Lotus Omvi No«im. M/iNOiviui, LA 70471 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
IVIarket your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key or 
Joint-Venture Options 800-215-9987 

A ENTREPRENEURS DREAM" A Web Page on the Internet 
1-800 Voice Mail Servs Fax on Demand Servs All complete 
1 year of Service $295 00 Call 1-800-445-9332 

Lower Workers Comp $1000 GUARANTEE 
Nationally acclaimed, easy software/books bring control Cut 
costs, not jobs Infor 604-873-2331 

0UICKEN(8)CHECKS CHEAPER" ' 
And Faster' Compatible with In:. . Qui. & Quick 
Books'® programs Order 1000. Get 250 FREE' 800-378-4100 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost effective 
finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS. INC 

800-846-LOGO(5646) Fax 402-339-2311 



BUSINESS WANTED 



US Patent Granted Cooling Device for vehi- 
cles while parked and in transit without using 
freon, with cost free energy Ideal for hot and 
climate. Seeking manufacturer to build under 
license. FAX 602-234-7924, OS $10,000 non- 
exclusive, US $100,000 exclusive. 



PROBLEM? 
WORKER'S COMP 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
CONSULTANTS GROUP INC> 

Introducing a Unique Solution 

for Worker's Compensation 
for Large and Small Companies. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

Call for Free Information: 
(214)599-0493 Fax (214)599-0498 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



WHOLESALE SOURCES-Direct Factory Suppliers 29.430 
American. Mexican. & Oriental products All types, no retail 
Write Crestco-NB67, 668 Main St , Wilmington, MA 01887 

Buy 39,457 PRODUCTS. DIRECT from FACTORIES in- 
Taiwan. HKong. Philippines, Mexico" Save 500% - 900%'! 
Echo. Box 739-NB76, Shalimar. FL 32579-0739 USA 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



13<?MIN OR LESS 800# OR LONG DISTANCE COAST TO 
COAST No Fees, No Minimum. No Contract Call Cards None 
Better/Proven Reliable FiberOptic/Digital 800-564-4348 

Lowest Rates in USA for Domestic, 800 and 
International Service No Minimum No Acess Codes 
Digital Fiber Optic Network. Details 800-286-61 15. 



CARPET 



CARPET-VINYL-HARDWOOD-HANDCARVED RUGS. FREE 
PAD with 40 yd. mm purchase Mill-Direct. Lowest Prices. 
Warranties Free Quotes/Samples 1-800-548-5815 Ext 7, 
Dalton, GA 

CARPET — Save up to 50% & more on major brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, call 1-800-848-7747, Ext 45 Dalton, Georgia 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet, Rugs, Vinyl Mapr brands Save 
30-60% For home, office or church Shipped direct to your 
door 1-800-275-0816. Ext 101 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



BOOM SALES NOW' ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS + Checks By 
Phone-CARDSERVICE Agent of Humboldt Bank, Eureka Ca . 
Redding Bank, Redding Ca . Tehama County Bank. Red Blufi 
Ca all FDIC Insured 1 -800-61 0-LEAD (5323) PS We're 
hiring Reps too' 

START ACCEPTING CREDIT CARDS NOW! 
Retail-Homebased-Mail Order-Internet-New Business wel- 
come' Fast-Easy-Approvals MBNagent for Quad City Ban- 
card. Bettendorf, lA Call now for free quotes'(800) 748- 
MBN3 (6263) 



Reach more than 

850,000 subcribers 
with your ad in 

Nation's Business 
Classifieds 



Call 1-800424-6746 
for more information 



EDUCATION 



BS. MBA, DOC, JD, New Equivalency Certificate 

City University Los Angeles 

800-262-8388 AARP Members Welcomed 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home study 
Most affordable & comprehensive 100 yrs of legal training FREE 
CATALOG 1-800-826-9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW. 
PO Box 701449, Dept NB, Dallas. TX 75370 

FREE VIDEO External BA/BS. MS/MBA. PhD/LAW. Accred- 
ited. Financial Aid 800-809-9049 LASALLE UNIVERSITY, 
Dept 508, Mandeville. LA 70470-4000 See our Brochure on 
Internet @ http //www distance edu 

BACHELOR'S, MASTER'S DEGREES 
by self-paced home study Credit for formal education, 
life/work experience. Military service/courses Specialized 
training SOUTHWEST UNIVERSITY, 2200 Veterans Blvd.. 
Kenner. LA 70062 800-433-5925 or 433-5923 



COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME' 
Approved, self-paced, economical Associate. Bachelors, Mas- 
ters, Doctorates Emphasis in- Business Administration. (Health 
Care, International Business, Human Resources, MIS) Com- 
puter Science. JD/Law, Psychology, Technology Management 
Southern California University for Professional Studies, 1840 E. 
17 St-NA, Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477-2254 



EMPLOYMENT 



EXCELLENT EXTRA INCOME^ Assemble easy craft products at 
home Easy/fun to do' Nation's most reputable program. 
Guaranteed! For Info Call 1-800-377-6000. Ext 6560 

MANAGER to manage & direct co ops inci fin'l (obtaining 
financing for co. & customers [alcohol production plants], 
growth, planning & budget), mktg , consulting & reports 
(econ analysis, feasibility, technical, financial) & overall 
admin for efficiency, op'l economy & profitability 35 hrs., 
$12 25/hr Bachelor's degree in Economics -k 2 yrs exp. 
reqd Submit resume to Job Service of FL. 701 SW 27 Ave.. 
Miami. FL 33135-3014. Re Job Order #FL-1428006. 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING * PHONE-A-LEASE • $5-$75,000 * 
NO FINANCIALS REQUIRED * PHONES/COMPUTERS/ 
VOICE MAIL/FURNITURE " ADIRONDACK LEASING * 800- 
678-7342 

HARDIN EQUIP LEASING - LOW 9% & UP RATES 100% 
FINANCING/OWNERSHIP @ LEASE END, APPS BY FAX GET 
GROWINGi" CALL 1-800-443-9604 MST 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000. Application Only. 24hr 
approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-800-326-4188, 
Ext 28 FAX- 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your Business. 



FINANCIAL SERVICES 



HOW TO PROTECT YOUR MONEY OFFSHORE 
FREE 240 pg guide details how you can protect assets with 
the offshore asset protection trust Wealth$avers 800-688- 
5406. 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm in the country. 
McGROW CONSULTING (800) 358-801 1 



Call for Information about "Franchise Your Business" 
seminars or information on franchising. 

FRANCHISE 



^rancofp 

SpeciSfists m Franchise Development 



6244) 




CUSTOM STORAGE SYSTEMS 

Closet • Garage • Home Office • Hntertamment Center 

No. 1 rated in USA. Large exclusive territories. 
Complete traming & on-going support. a^\0^^>J 

For info pkg call David Louy. VP VjSv 
(310)516-7000 FAX (310) 53«-2676 ^ 



Get Netscape® Navigator"* with Eudora® Light e-mail plus 
one month unlimited Internet access for only $1, and an 
ongoing discount of 10% on monthly access packages 
ranging from a low of $7 95 to $19 95 for unlimited service 
Simply join PrwneLife -the association for the prime of life 
generation In addition to this great Internet value, when you 
join PnmeLife you get discounts on hotels, restaurants, 
vacations, travel, stock brokerage, insurance, and much, 
much, more PrimeL//e membership is only $9 95 for 
one-year or $24 95 for a three-year membership 

Call 1-800-AT-PRIME (1-800-287-7463) today" 



INVENTIONS 



FREE INVENTION PACKAGE Davison & Associates offers 
customized Development. Patenting & Licensing of new 
products & Ideas. Proven Results 1-800-677-6382 

INVENTORS! Patenting and marketing services with results! 
Products introduced to industry Call IDEA EXCHANGE for 
free information. 1-800-272-6875 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $100 Application Preparation $250 
Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark Office 
Attorney Jay Horowitz (800) 304-8266 

PATENT & TRADEMARK ATTORNEY in Fort Collins, CO 
provides quality patent & trademark services for individuals & 
companies nationwide via mail at affordable fixed fees John 
Flanagan 970-407-0560/Fax 970-407-0561 for free info 
about services. 



MAIL ORDER 



MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Making Se- 
crets! Free, exciting hour cassette Melvan Powers. 12015 
Sherman Rd No. Hollywood. CA 91605 (818) 765-8618 
http //www m powers . com . 

WHOLESALE ADVERTISING & OPPORTUNITIES FREE DE- 
TAILS Call/Write JAY'S UNIQUE-NB. 577 S. Beech St , 
Manchester. NH 03103-5825 1-800-358-3342, Fax 919-217- 
8329 Ext 669 



MARKETING 



PLASTIC CARDS for repeat business - we offer all types at 
competitive prices. Thick/Thin, embossed. Mag strip, Laser 
printable Call/Fax for samples and ideas CARD/FORM 
SERVICES 800-824-1821 - Fax 708-691-0578 

'New Report Reveals Insider Secrets Prospects Ready, 
Willing And Able to Pay Come To You Guaranteed ' Send 
$3 00 for prompt delivery to Success Press. Box 294, 
Phillipsburg, NJ 08865 



STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



240% RETURN 
FREE TRADING SIGNAL CURRENCIES-BOND-S & P 

•CALL 800-708-0780- 



TIMESHARES 



TIMESHARING TODAY Independent magazine Straight 
forward resort ratings Informative features Buy/Rent/Sell 
classifieds, industry news much more Toll Free 1-88- 
TIMESHARE 



WATCHES 





Reminder 



Special Sampler Olkr— Just SlS.OO 

lor our dehixe loi^o watch. NcNcr lade ^iiaranlee. 
Ufctinie uuiminty. S|)ecif\ iiiaiiS or woman n si/e 
Send \()iir color loijo on stationciA or bihiness card and 

• * 

S I S ()() fxn- watch i plus sales lax in C\ only). 

l imit: S per customer Order now. . o ^ r^ 

' ^ One Waters Park Drive 

^.r Suite 213-N8 

/l .!:V.-V--».* San Mateo CA 94403 

/4 nieriCcin lei 415 ass osoo 

/MiCf5 ^« 415-358 0S43 



D red Une 



Experts aiistver our readers' questions about 
staHing and rimning their businesses. 



Btj Laura M. Litvan 



TECHNOLOGY 



Finding An Internet Home 

I am interested in setting up a site on the 
Internet that will pro\ide infomiational 
materials for children and will also market 
books, posters, and other items for youth. I 
frequently use the Intemet, but I may 
need some outside help to set up my own 
pages on the World Wide Web. Where can 
I go for guidance? 
KG,, MecidmUe, Pa. 

Small-business owners who want to estab- 
lish an on-line presence have an an^ay of 
options, including going it alone by learn- 
ing one or more of the computer languages 
needed to create "pages" for the Internets 
Woi'ld Wide Web. 

Though there are several books on the 
subject, many entrepreneurs would rather 
spend their time building their businesses 
than reading up on the Internet. 
Companies' most common approach has 
been to use an outside vendor, says Robert 
Allen, managing part ner of Media Modem, 
in Westport, Conn. The advertising firai 
has designed Internet home pages for 
AT&T Corp., J.C. Penney Co., and others. 

An outside vendor could cost as little as 
$100 or $200 a month, Allen says, but the 
cost can go into the thousands if a com- 
pany has a large site (a large number of 
Web pages) or wants extra semces such as 
electronic-mail accounts or help with fash- 
ioning original home-page gi'aphics. 

The best place to find a list of such 
providers is the Internet, Allen says. Use 
one of the available search engines — Web 
sites that enable you to search the Internet 
by key woi^ds. One popular search engine 
is Yahoo (http:llwim\ijaho().QomlCo}npntcrs- 



Have a business-related question? Mail or 
fax your typewritten queiy to Direct Line, 
Natioiis Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; (202) 463- 
3102. Or transmit youi' question to our 
CompuSei^ve address: 76436,1735. Be 
sure to include your address and tele- 
phone number Because of the high vol- 
ume of letters, we can answer only those 
that are chosen for publication. Questions 
may be condensed, and winters will be 
identified only by initials and city. 






ILLUSTRATIONb MAh I hA VAUUHAN 



andJ)dcrnei): simply search for key words 
such as "Internet hosting" or "Internet ser- 
vices providei^s." You can also conduct a 
similar search in one of the Internet s busi- 
ness directories, such as NYNEX 
Information Technologies' BigYellow 
(Itttp://wtviabiyjjelloiaco})i). You should find 
dozens of fiiTns that you could hire to help 
set up a Web site. 

Other companies in the fray or about to 
enter it include major players in the 
telecommunications industry, including 
MCI Corp., AT&T, and some of the re- 
gional Bell telephone companies, such as 
NYNEX Corp. and Bell Atlantic Corp. 
(which in April announced a proposed 
merger). 

A spokesman for Bell Atlantic, which 
serves local phone callers in your region, 
says his company will 
begin to offer Web-site- 



GETTING STARTED 



Bayou Buying 



My sister wants to open 
a shop that specializes 
in Cajun-influenced 
goods, including art- 
work, furniture, food products, and books. 
Tm helping her to locate suppliers. Do you 
have any advice for us? 
D.B., Plumoiifh, Wis. 

For good leads on products, try the 
Lonisiaiia Cakdoy, a mail-order catalog 
that markets a wide variety of Cajun-in- 
spired books, musical instalments, crafts, 
and other goods. For a free copy, call the 
Louisiana Catalog Store, in Cut Off, La.; 
1-800-375-4100. 



development services to busi- 
nesses later this year 

A company in Pembroke 
Pines, Fla., that pro\ides Web 
services, Internet Gateway 
Connections, helps small fiiTtis 
design Web pages and place 
them on the Inteniet. Its lowest 
fee is $230 for initial setup and 
design of a home page, then $86 
a month for Internet access and 
maintenance of the site, says 
Jon Wade, the company's man- 
ager of Web-site development. 
Fees can climb into the thou- 
sands of dollars, however, if a client has a 
large Internet site or wants extra semces. 

Like many Web-services pi^oviders. 
Wade's company ensures that a client's 
home page can be easily tracked down by 
Internet users who use key-word searches 
to find sites. It also offers the option of par- 
ticipating in an increasingly popular venue 
for small fimis, a "cybermall" — a central 
location on the Internet, operated by a 
provider, and offering consumers one-stop 
shopping among all its clients. Internet 
Gateway's page cun^ently offers consumers 
access to Web pages of clients selling 
everything from flowers to electronic 
goods. 

To understand what a "cybeiTnalf is, you 
may want to \aew Internet Gateway's home 
page on the Internet at i dtp:/ liviviixigc.net 
Of course, before settling on a vendor, be 
sure to shop around for the best deal. 




For names of food-product suppliers, get 
a copy of the Louisiana Agricultural 
Products D/ivctor/j, produced by the state's 
Department of Agiiculture and Forestry. 
Call (504) 922-1280 for a free copy 

Taking A Shine 

* 

Where can I get backgiwnd infoiTnation 
on starting a self-sen^e carwash? 
B.R., Atlantic Bcack Fla 

The International Carwash Association 
sells a $75 "start-up kit," containing indus- 
tr>^ statistics, a list of carwash-related 
product suppliers, and tips on financing. 
You can contact the Chicago-based group 
at (312) 321-5199. - - 



FINANCE 



I. 



Going Public 

Our piivately held nianufactuinng com- 
pany is small (about $3 million a year in 
sales) but successful. We would like to ex- 
pand our operations into a second product 
line, perhaps using an initial public offer- 
ing of stock to raise the $2 million to $3 mil- 
lion we would need. Are there any useful 
guidelines available for companies that ai'e 
consideiing such a step? 
R.B.. West CaldiveU^XJ. 

There are many fi^ee or low-cost resources 
that can help you learn more about going 
public. Among them: 

The Eiitrcprcvnir's G)(idc to Going 
Public, by James B. Arkebauer and Ron 
Schultz (Upstart Publishing, $19.95), ex- 
plores the advantages and disadvantages 
of making an initial public offering (IPO). 
To order a copy of the 350-page book, call 
the publisher at 1-800-235-8866. 

■ The National Association of Secuiities 
Dealers, which operates the Nasdaq securi- 
ties market, sells a 100-page, $30 book, 
Going Public. To order, call (301) 590-6142. 

Some major accounting firais offer fi^ee 
books or pamphlets on the subject. For ex- 
ample, Price Waterhouse offers The Going 
Public Hcnidbook, a 100-page guide on prac- 
tical considerations for a company offeiing 





stock for the first time. Contact a Price 
Waterhouse office near you. 

Your research will quickly show you the 
numerous advantages of a successful pub- 
lic stock offering, including an infusion of 
capital to finance business expansion as 
well as potential riches for company 
founders who may see their shares of the 
company increase in value. 

But there ai^e some disadvantages, too, 



such as required public disclosure about 
operations and finances and the sudden 
sharing of control with outsiders. (For some 
real-life experiences about the advantages 
and disadvantages of going public, see 
^Tales Of Caution In Going Public," in the 
June issue. Also see "Are You Ready To Go 
Public?" in the Januaiy 1995 issue.) 

To take youi' company public, you must 
convince an underwiiter or investment 
banker that your business is a good candi- 
date for the stock market. You must show 
that you have a strong management team, 
a solid track record on earnings, and au- 
dited financial reports for several years. 

Meanwhile, author Arkebauer suggests 
that because you are a manufacturer, you 
should also have a consultant audit your 
inventory-taking process to make sure your 
inventory records are in good order. 

Arkebauer, president of an investment- 
banking concern in Denver, says he thinks 
the outlook for IPOs is generally favorable 
for the next year. His short-term outlook 
stems in part from the approach of the pres- 
idential election. The stock mai'ket histori- 
cally has been more stable in the months 
leading up to an election, he says. "Its a 
good time to get your plans in place." ^B 

Laura M. Litvan is a business iirriter in 
Wa^Iiiugtony D.C, 



ADVERTISEMENT 



I NationsBusiness 



Mancuso's Small Business Books 

Direct Line, the popular advice column for small business owners and managers, gives you answers from 
the experts about starting and running your business. Now you can have even more answers at your 
fingertips with nvo new books, Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide and Mancuso's Small 
Business Basics. 



Author! 





Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide contains a complete list of names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of the best sources of small business information 
about raising venture capital, obtaining government assistance, incorporating and form- 
ing partnerships, purchasing computers, marketing, planning, and much, much more! 
Paperback book- 1 60 pages. Only $9.95 plus $4.00 for shipping and handling. 

Mancuso's Small Business Basics guides you through 
the step-by-step process to build the business cnter|orise of your 
dreams. It will show you how to choose your business venture; 
select business partners, lawyers, and accountants; comply with 

laws affecting your business; and manage your 
small business for growth. 
Paperback book-180 pages. Only $9.95 plus 
$4.00 for shipping and handling. 



MMCUSO'S 

BASir<i 



toaSucc«»»*w 



Joseph R. Manciiso is America's best-selling small business 
author He has written IS successful books, founded eight 
businesses, and is a member of the board of advisers for 40 
diverse U.S. companies. 



Don't delay, order today! 



NationsBusiness 



Order Form 



Send to: Nation's Business, Circulation Department, 
161 S H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062-2000 

Send me: 

U Mancuso's Small Business Resource Guide ($13.95) 
□ Mancuso's Small Business Basics ($13.95) 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-230-7700 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Method of Payment 

□ Check enclosed 

U Bill my credit card: J Visa J MasterCard J American Express 

Card # Exp. Date 

Signature 

Telephone # 

Name 



(Required for Credit Card and Fax Orders) 



Company 
Address. 
City 



(No Post Office Boxes) 



State 



Zip 



NB0796 





Veto That Rebuffs Consumers 




pecial-interest pressm-e and ''raw political considera- 
tions in the WTiite House'' prompted President 
Clinton's veto of legislation to biing long-needed 
reform to the nation's product-liability laws, says a key 
sponsor of the measui'e. 

That comment was made by a respected member of the 
president's own paity — Sen. Jay Rockefeller of West 
Vii'ginia. 

Clinton's veto was not only a repudiation of Rockefeller 
and other Democrats who had supported the legislation; it 
was also a cave-in to the tnal lawyers' lobby, w^hose 
members have profited mightily fi'om the existing law^s at 
the exi^ense of consumei's generally. 

That lobby, one of Clinton's most generous campaign 
contiibutors, was pow^- 
eiful enough to tiuTi 
back the vast populai* 
support for liability re- 
foi'm that w^as reflected 
in bipaitisan congi'es- 
sional approval of the 
measui'e. It passed the 
Senate 59-40 and the 
House 259-158. 

A strong majonty of 
258 House members 
voted to ovenide the 
Clinton veto, \v\ule onlv 
163 supported it. The 
foniier number, how^- 
ever, fell just 23 votes 
short of the two-tliii'ds 

majonty needed for an 

ovemde. 

In accommodating a pow^erfiil special interest, Clinton 
rebuffed the concerns of a fai- lai-ger and more politically 
potent gi'oup, Amencan consimiers. 

Tlie bill's broad significance w^as detailed in its own 
"findings" section. Because of "excessive, impredictable, 
and often ai'bitraiy damage aw^aixls and unfaii* allocation of 
liability," the section stated, "consumers have been 
advei-sely affected tlii-ough withcb-aw^al of products, sei-v- 
ices, and senice pro\iders fi-om the m^ii-ketplace and [by] 
excessively liigh costs passed on to them." A major failing 
of the present system, the measm-e explained, is its 
tangled aii-angement; each state has its own product- 
liability law^s, "resulting in a complex, contradictory and 
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Sen. Jay Rockefeller: ''Raw political 

consideiutions'' prompted veta 
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Rep. Henry J. Hyde: ''The Amencan 
public wani>< reform,'' 



unceitain regime that 
is inequitable to both 
plaintiffs and defen- 
dants." 

The bill submitted to 
the president offered 
common-sense solu- 
tions to the existing 
problems wMe pre- 
sening the rights of 
indi\1duals to press le- 
gitimate claims. 

The trial lawyers — 
and CHnton — claimed 
that the measure 
w^ould have protected 
companies from hav- 
ing to answ^er for de- 
fective products. 
Tlie lawyers' concern for plaintiffs' rights is more 
understandable w^hen placed in the context of who gets 
what in liability suits: The General Accounting Office 
points out that more than half the money collected by 
plaintiffs goes to attorneys. And it is punitive damages that 
pro\ide them with multimillion-doUai' boucmzas. 

The business stake in this issue w^as described 
forcefully by R. Bruce Josten, senior vice president for 
membership policy of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
w^hich has been in the forefront of the 18-vear battle 
for liability reform: ''Many businesses, particularly 
small companies, live in daily fear that they are one 
law^suit aw^av from extinction." 

Every fu'm forced to commit resources to defending 
itself against a frivolous liability action "is that much 
less able to gi'ow; create jobs, bring new^ products to 
market, and contribute to the economy," Josten added. 

Rep. Hemy J. Hyde, R-Ill., chaimian of the House 
Judiciaiy Committee and floor manager for the bill, Sciid 
that wMe "the American public w^ants and deseiTes 
refonu of om* cmi'ent out-of-control legal system," the 
Clinton veto means continuance of the status quo, "costing 
consumers docU'ly." 

While one battle has been lost, the issue will remain very 
much cilive as support for refonn continues to gi w among 
the i)ublic and in Congi'ess. Tlie Clinton veto may well 
prove to be the last gasp of the opposition to the ine\itable 
change in a system badly in need of change.- \e 





Former turboprop operators have found that the 
step up to a Citationjet is an easy one. 

The Citationjet is actually easier to fly. With fewer 
controls to handle, no props to feather, and a sensible, 
user-friendly cockpit. It's even FAA-certified for single- 
pilot operation. 

The financial step is easy, too. The Citationjet is 
priced below the King Air B200. And it costs even 
less to operate than the smaller C90B. We'll guarantee 
it in WTiting. 

But the advanced-technology Citationjet delivers 
the performance that only a jet can offer. It cruises 110 
to 150 mph faster than the C90B, getting you to your 



destinations sooner. It climbs faster and provides greater 
range. And it flies nearly two miles higher, far above 
most traffic and weather. 

Just some of the reasons why nearly 100 Citationjets 
are already in service worldwide, less than two years 
after the first one was delivered. Perhaps a Citationjet 
could mean a leap forward for your business, too. 

The first step toward finding out is as simple as 
picking up the phone. Just call Roger Wh>le, Vice 
President, Worldwide Sales, at 1-800-4- CESSNA. 
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If you think running a small business is challenging, 
try to remember whether the schnitzel you ate a month ago 

was for business or pleasure. 

If you ve been using a personal card to pay for all your business expenses, you owe it to yourself to 
find out more about a Visa- Business card. Not onl\- does it save a lut of headaches by keeping your business 
expenses separate, it's tailored to meet your biisiness needs with special features such as coiporate liability 
waiver and primarv- auto rental insurance nationwide. Moreover, it's accepted at over 12 million places 
worldwide, including that schnitzel joint you may or may not have taken your client to. So, wherever your 
business takes you, take }our \'isa Business card. Because now more than e\'er, \'isa means business. 

To get a \'isa Business card, call l-800-\'ISA 311 ext. 84. Now hurry, before )ou forget. 
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Respond To The Accompanying 
Survey To Help The Chamber 
Set The Business Agenda 
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■ Regulations 

Business Views Sought 



M '1 



Rt'p. Uiwiil Vclntofth. R-Inil., and 
:i . I : ' !,.kfr« arc enlifttinfi the 

help lU'tiM' I - ' ' ' ' ' - . 'iv. 

othtT busint' .A 
0'iii)i.ini>'- in uienUfyuig niit» Uui can 
\w im|>r)>\<-ii under a new law ^vins 
( •n^M '-ss Uw final authority over all Geo* 

T).< < ruuntNT h»l rtron^ mppwied 
|,;i.-r aL'< tf tile lav; which WW *Titt*»n by 
Nf- I- 'o-h It wa» enacted March :^ as 
' I'ln that nustfl tht* fwlitml 
,. ■■ 'I"ht-limit measure al- 
lou wi t>ii ent to IxwTow money 

ln|i;- L„M.-.>. 

li addraiv at the Chamber^ 

hfa'i*iu.irct*r--. in Wajthlnjrton, D.C. 
Mclnl<>fih (fjiiti ihe new pejfuiatory law 
f[i\ f}i^ buaineaa a greater voice in the 
rt;li'-niakin? prr>cei«j>. Known as the 
('Mti^'r»-.--iHiruil U»'v»"A Act, it require* 
fiilond agencies U> submit to Congreia 
fur review aO nyihUww **of genenl ip- 
pUcahihty and foixxre efTect" 



Among the rulei* 
included in that 
braud definition are 
formal anti informiii 

r- 

I'l . - . 

policy Hiaiomi'ntf*. 
enfarcemenl manu- 
al*, inittruction» to 
agen.' 
goidjc 
In 

mittii.^ I 
House and the 
Senate, agencies 
mURt ftend them to 

f I 

f J . ' , I > ■ ■ 

General Accounting 
Office. 
Aifencien aluo are 




Rep. 



Oand Mctirtotli. R hid 
of •■MlaHtlwl 

al liii r al H Mry ny d m l u nt. 



I 'At analyaia for each 

ruiu unil mlijriiutu<in regarding the rule's 



trnpllance with preitidential e-xwuti>'e 
Irr^ ami Uiw dfalint! u-lth n>^nilationii. 

1- .1/.-'!-, f:i"' ■ ■ ■ ■' .r,yof 
itu<' . 'li-i to 

' r i\w (;A0, the rule inn- 
' Ko into piTect, 
IkH^ilutiuns a.\»ti mnnot 
t^i' ml" ctTwl until (V) t\ay» 
aft<T ihi'V aiv nilmiilU-d to 
('nnKrt?.«s und are pub- 
lifihed in the Ftdrmt 

/{t'l/i.-tiT. 

( '■•iiirresf*. however. ha» 
liays whiU- it is in ros- 
-jmh U* iwU'Xi. a nilc und to 
pas.-, by u two-lhird> mu- 
ji'rity a reisolutinn disap- 
pn»\'ing the rule. The pnti- 
idrnl could veto the 
rpholutlnn. imd Cnngressi 
could ■ I veto 
witli at 

Mclnliish. who cilwl the 
fhambiT for '< .'ula- 
tory-relief - .lied 
the Conr'^--- ■ i .■ ■ i-'W 
An "iheiDOittaignUk-iiM >■tul■.^;. m pv.*- 
latory law in M ycare." 



n the 



■ Legislation ^ 

Chamber Stands Firm Against Wage Hike , 



TheUXCTjamberof 
Tummerce i» i ' 
itia thf Senate to r 
an increaw* in the ktl 
(•nil minimum wage. 

At pre*^ time, th** 
Senate wan pn^parinfr 
to vote on a bdl ap- 
[mwwl by the H(«i>* " 
mid-May that m' 
rviae the wage flo": 
two <tapp« fWwn lt> 



1 





on thi* rnfaauiw— with a Mnall-hujtiness 
• 1^ ' V ! I . "nil* legislation wan thei 

iwwapfirmi 

1110 MOUld,^ 

for 
and 

Ian*. 



?>un> 



• ax pack- 
' atjura 



coaftn «itli Oo«g Laaa. Am Cliiiiii*» tfrecter •« 
Mn,WtentattlMaftallMHaaatSaiM»a>aiMfl CiwRtw 
M ttM aAwfM cflacts #4 a i 



<) to 

' ■il"">*-'''*P''"^ vehicles 

The veWdea b i c wui p wnuld make it 
ck'ar that smployer ' required to 

pn , 't-. ir wnricws . •> pent com- 

•'tween home and a job site in 
oil i'iij}>Ki^v-|]nirided vefakte. 



The rhaniU-r KUff^xtrlfi th<* tnivfl uhm' 
clurifk-atjnn mesr^un-. 
After the travel-time and minlmum- 

ii(*e iwrli.i J — Us 

'.r Lrif rule gosL-nung debate 







r. j , 





Srttatf has tun 

tit i nr . ' . ■ ' 


; 


. 1 1A l/il -1 , 




ttmr, andtnj »<• 








{ 'a^iiUti nil itt ii tutu i\i T 
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Punitive Damagss 



High Court Sides With Chamber 



The Nntioiigl Chamber ! 
(VnttT. the iiublic-ixiliO ! ■ ' 
I h.. I V ( -hamlxT of (ominerce. won u 
•..rv for 1. fijrht 

it Muy 2i> rlcristnri h.v ibt- i .^. supreme 

Thr hitrh ctmn Uim**"*! »'itb Ih*- M 
th;U J .?2 niiilion ;uvunl for imnitnt- dain- 

tit a r:ir lnr.»'r whii wii;* not 
tulil that ' 
n'tiiiii'lii-'i .1 
•'ifrn>o.l\ i'\r<'?-.-iVf 
t'Xcit'd'i thf cT' ■ 
T\u' NCl.r I 
fhi-1 



• :ifi*'r lettrnine thu ' 
.ii.OlW car had wen i 
l» c*HTi?fl dmnap' in its finbth incurmi 
during Hhip|>inK f"'™ llcrmaiiy. BMW 
had not dii»ci<)e*«i the nrpaire. 

An Ahtlwma jiir>' awTirdrti Gnre $4,000 
in ctimpcnMitoi^' flamiiec^t und $4 million 
in punitive dmn^ 
ajn*f award wss (Wi 



had hwn 
;ic>> waj* 

aiw in » 
tho first 



tMiif ihf Suprcn, 
^- r-i;-'! i!"u fi ji piii.i; , 

• I I. . ;-n»ri will (fo a lon^ 
wav ii»ward I'liminntinK »utrn- 

, : ".iit. 



'Irni, Th- . . 
tu-i*> t* luirtii i 
lit;hl iif IVf^iil' 

\ >'U, uf |.-n-.!;iT 



r 



I T |)n-:- 
•rtant m 



"This decision will 
go a long way 
toward eliminating 
outrageously higti 
punitive-damages 
awards." 

_SI«Hwa A. SokJit 





.-t-lla- 



(;<.r.' had «urd BMW in «n Aiiibwna 



inir tht- $4.(100 in compt^nsatoo' damM^w 
In (hf l.'MX* ran* \iunU\lh n-iwlnlwi ami 
, BMWnatinnwidiMivtTlOypars. 
Alultamu Supreme Cnurl ruled 
thai liu' jury erred in [K'naiizinp H,W 



' !•() out- 
I jffh only 

11 repQunteij cars wen- Mild m AlalKtma. 
the ciHirt ntluctxl the punitive-damatrei) 
awarri by <inly half. U) S2 million. 

The NCI.C arjrued in tu hrk^f thai the 
$2 nilllf<ni awiu^ wu-* "irrrv/.ly cxctsuth-e" 
viulattNi ' I !Txwfl elauM* 

I 1th .Aineii.. :lie Cnnstitu- 

tJnfL 'Hie Supreme ( ourl aj^ns.**), 
It hImi oitnnim'ii with llie lejfal centiif 
in ruling that "BMW's con- 
duct wsK not fufrictently 
cgregioua to ju.ttif> the se- 
vere punith*c aanction im- 

^™ The caw »a> sent luck 
to the Alabama Supreme 
Court for either a mru- trial 
"i.iunt in 
.irm in- 
'il on Alai>amB con* 
' n*. 

The NCLC" anrued that 
if 'lore had l)een entitled 10 
1^ M ooO in cnmpenitatory 
(l.itriupes, the punitive 
dama[r>'*> •'houUI hiuf InH'n mi mori' thai) 
■ ■ niulli- 

Vh ■ r uf re- 

The M , 11. 1 wan the 

N(,'LCV wcond in the Supreme Court 
thi5\T«r. 



■ IndependBnt Contractors 

Rule Clarification Urged 



- tion I* b.-inr iire'-d bv the V> 



il:<r 



or nhe met the foUming criteria: 

I. TIw wwritw exhil)itj< one of the fW- 
lowing tnUtft: 

■ MakcH tOAniTicant in\-e»tmentji in ok- 

i*etj*anfl ■> ''li-i^r. 

■ In< cant unreimburved cs- 

pffw^i. 

■ AiT'-t" tn fH'rfyrm a wrvice for a 

' of time to achieve a 
i.-.n-ptji liability 
'■ice. 

• I ■■nrTii«-iori 



I'. 



.and 



ifie*! ai» an indepwi- 



■ uu*r 



•I t-m- ' I : * . -rker haff a written ront-rurt 
' to with II firm >^vine that the o-meett are 

■ -iil 

lie 

■tor U he euHipiui>: 



ujr tm 




urn n""*" 



union teaiten an" 



sine 
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STOP THE 
UNIONS! 

Support The Coalition. 

The notional business organizations 
listed on the previous page have 
joined forces to raise funds for a truth 
campaign to correct the AFL-CIO's 
distorted anti-business messages. 




OUl: 1^761-3443 |.»W-4M.3I« 

522^477 in Woshington, Complete the form below 
aC.) Hove your credit cord and fax this page, 
number handy. 


MAILi Use the enclosed 
postoge-poid envelope. 


W fiqH the /W-CKKs attempt to reverse coogressi^ 

lo keep Amerka's businesses growing. 



Moil Or Fox To: THE COAIITION 
^ toy Fletdier 
)61S H Street, N.W. 
Woshington, D.C 20062-2000 

□ YES" I SUPPORT THE COAimON'S EFFORT TO SET THE RECORD STRAIGHT. 
Here's a contribution to stop the unions now. 




Enclosed S 



Cr«dH Cord: J Americon 
Cord Number 



(jugflWted mlniimmi ol SI 80 per employee mode poyoble to The CoalHion) 
□Mo.t^Co"* LlVlS^ ExpDote _ 



Signoture 



^"^ome and Trtlo _ 
Compony Nome 
CHy/Siofo/ZIP 
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Tiscal Policy 



Balanced-Budget 
Drive Continues 



Upward Trends 



Tho VS. Chttmb<T of Commerce if 
unrifiK mi'inlifP' ufContrress to ap- 
pniV'i* Iogi<UiU(>n thai uxmld halanec the 
feik'ral biuip't by .ifHY* 

The liiLMnes.-v ft-ii' 
rccvnt pas«.u(ft' b\ 

Senate of iiimUar btntget ivsolution.* tor 
fL<ailyeju>!*»97-aOtt> 
Tht> ri'soUuittfw serve m btucprintK for 

I i< y crufl KpendingWistation for pro- 
trnmw under their Jnrimkrtifm. 

Tht' l-in-Vif ion wia be in the form of 13 
-il l': biWa am] muat be ap- 

('H' - houses of Cangrem and 

tilt i.n-Miit'nL 

A budget reomdttition bOL wfakh wUI 
include CTtanK» in tax bm and Kpendbte 
lo\'elji .sot by iowwob budget lawx ana 
the 1997 approorialioDS meaaunn, ahuo 
mmtbeenactoo. 

A Hooae-SenMe confiBrenee committw 
meeting in early June wan expected to 
work out minur differenoM in tne Houae 
and SpmUe htidget reaohitiarw. 

Till* l!oune appnived its resolution 
Mm.v 16 un u ^196 vote. It callft for 
$711 NItion in «aving» frtm reduction* in 
\-cr MX yeaWL Iteces would be 
• < bffikm for a net reduction in 

the deficit of bOtton over the i«amp 
jwriiwl. 

John R. Kasrh. R-<)hki. chairman 
t in*- Hixtfe Budget Committee, ban in- 




1.500 



1.000 



soo 



dicated that the tax cut> 
mav be an high an Sl^ bi] 
lion. 

Also nn Mav 16. the 

!I7- 

. . . ■ ;, 

ministratiim fi hud^'l pn* 

pn-,' ri .! iVir sriTt) 

\>\ ■ fnmi n*- 

ducUi ' 
a$39L. 

The fiieniiie r • 
which was adup.- . 
on May 23, would re^utt in 
itavingfi of $69H hltliun 
from current .«pendini; 
pi ■• from 1!*1»T 

li.i .. „tMrj unil wiiulil 
cut taxes by $i:i2 billion 
for u deficit reduction of 
$r>7B liiDinn over the sh 
veani. Fiscal 1997 bt*([inj* 
brt. I. 

Both reaolutiow* call fw ^' - • 

«avingif in the rate of 
growth of Medicure— the health-care 
program fitr the elderly and the long- 
term diAahled — of ulxml $U>s liiUion over 
Medicare spending [ler rtcipi- 
e: T, would mcreaw each yeiu" 




Spending 




7S *ao "as ■«« 

irtiiEk |Ha|acli ipnNBai utt \ 

tM ftin Itm iMlael wmM bt bKMcM in TOm 



lem'* trufttoft* 
gram will gii hmk' 



the pro- 



ing is reduced or nnenueiv— in the form 
of iiayntll laxeiv— ore raised 

Th*- Uid^H pnitwualji bW» enll for re- 
iieul nf the Davift-Bar<>' 
law. Thut fednid ittai 
tmciiir** wi>ridng on pi 
$2.(KV» , r P,,..-,. in f„l,.,,d ; 
til' I he pn'X it 

nil 



atwe 

»>ay 

- in 



■ Initial 

Retirement Plan Draws Attention 



Ufiii iitr 1^' 
'Whltr Hnn .. 

prove* i 

vel 1 

call- : ''m| \^ ■ 

impending ntiucii 
\urker*, will Includf 401(((). K><ogh, taxcutjt. 
iMay annouaefiBent of a r< SARM ':in*. 

plan ^'fTi'r ndf-T'*'. f-i\''-'- ...itj Fldt'li' 
ihv I . haa n 

been ■. i ■ -aj.- i-u'^rifnce piiwrr-vuautiuiuji-ji 

Krau», -e retlrti 

pnMidentwuiu;u>- ^ 
tration for I hi- ^""-^ F§i/0Hiy 



|nitial reapo oae by amall firing r 



Lawmalient ami ih- 
I'itge- agreed in April on a > 
»nd um- only fincal 19«*r., uhi 

■ r the I!" ' , : 



. tw 

Clinton 
'hut 
'Hh 
bilhun in 

' finally 
i-ing 
1. 

kI- 



Chamber. «" "W' m. ment-plan offer 

•Hi. ChAmU'T ,r-.i W ▼ tityBSimBMM* ttill he anwHinced Cn!' 

in the coming oj ^ 



bu<i|r 



.. r m»>mVi('r^ in if weeks and pubtiahed in a future iwue of tmuUi Utht* 



>lntt 



Tkii BtmhttmAdvocale. 
For nxin* infomutkm on the plan, call M- 

' ' ' -IZ ^, liS"*^**** StfWKn-a at (2021 rtii. u.. . ,,^„uu ..nia.iM.,.,i u. 
'wer than HM) -Itill-^Ctri. ' 



iknt'iifh n-' 
rtti. :i, 



lULV 1196 
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Your Survey Response Will Help Chamber Set Priorities 



•ni* U S. Chfltnbn- rfConimtircr i» «urvoying ito roemborahip to 
nniffTJiV wrw encto-d tn (he palyW with Um «« «f 

.Tnvenein liile Jnniwrr 
and In br (acM wiih o vanity diwm thai axnem bamtm. 
FoUcmnff are brief hmignmind summww of the i«we ««* thai nn.. 
awitd in tht »umy «id ih»t "n? «P««<* *^ 



W— Wory Hrfonn 



grA^rmmrrt to «Knpen«U» propert>- «^ 
wroml or moir of lU vduc M a 

Art- Acampmiiun S««ie bill, which wouki '^^J'J^^''^ 

«d5^ hjpmpoid hedth. iifoty. and ,^vinmm«Ul 

L<«i.l«Unn mwwaifi the IV^'' K«*»S?^^^^ fcr 
ttinu:,' ^..wSSrfpaP' 

„Vprop»rdm»CiUpv*» 
,,d.rfiiwl«hi*tonjrcta»B»cy 



AUoincIudwi inthi 

(^otWnwthvHui' 

hdtm? Iht'v m:*- ■ It-^ 



Ugal Rvform 



I'f'KMlatvm tu rrfurm i 
liKft bill hfrnmr htift ■ 
'wil w»uW havf limitr i 

tfiumtrn^wii , ■ . I. 

huUM 



Um- Huuneinworiy 
nitir ThfHoMD^PprwTd 

..111 




nwomifv. The nuun pnmaumcaUHl fir wnUkit' nctinvfitA u* Und 
work within two yenri of QrM roeuiviiig benefit* and fcr gmo^ 
ftntes more contrnf over how wdforc fundf> an sprat 



Pimion RifocM 



Lffeirialiun lo simplify ruJuH fur I'xuttrliahing and miuntMimig 
fmpl o yt u^pu m u ml miirmimt pbuu i* pending in the Somrte and 
i» pBKof a lax paduicn m»ndy approved by th» Houae. 

IhatArt a 40i(k' fditn under cunmt penmon regulatiana, far 
miriM 1' 1 t ^ ^ 'T muat amduct complex noraliKhminalirin 
tfs- i tith utipioyve* are ^lighly compnuatted' and 

whctiicr uu- pi'iiNiun plan diaerimfaialea in &mr ef (hoM workm. 
The penihnK measuret wiwld almpUfy Mch 



Ubor-Uw Refofm 



l^wnuik' r ■■■■ ■■} . II r. Ill < -'invw have wiughttci update nhnct of 
f«knlli> ft wnv adopted m thf 193(M. But 

oKMWtxui tnjn) urgunuud Utiur and the Ctinlun admioiftnttiaaaa 
far haa pfwrmtrd ftoor action on mart lahur-Uw-rrCirm mnaurea. 

Legiiiatian was intrnduoad In unenA the 1958 Fair Lalnr 
StaiulafdsActtoanim-entpkiycntognint h^".-U ''>rkmtifiM>oiT 
rathor than immodialc pov for omtintp v . mmi. who 

CDutdchouw vtthertobe paid time and n hu.i u> itvtrivt 
CDmpenaatory Imvc. would na-ruo thr amp timo at the rata of 1^ 
hour* far each hour over 40 workud. 

Humnw uljtn ip hnckine n rhnnr*- in th<' MVVi V.-iiional Ldfaor 
fWotJOU Act that hus l«- < llqpU tar 

ifmpli)yt>r»in rnmunmno I' J. . i'<tcd 
rmpkowtaanbtorauntnitiM^ li twnieaos 

aciuduliii -^-itfnmt-'ntH. mai tmiim uiul ^.tit iy nrnttera. 

Lflfty< i*«appnnvda^Mll.knrNm««thff'Iten»nirkfar 
Eniplii>tv» jiiid Munansiiisnt (TEAM ' Mtuld olhrn wnrkar 

lnim«.AnKk«liaalmrii<iiTTt*paidn . -t-nate. 



K«pubbcua Inwrr 

.if j 

plwvforfiaCR. I 
ihaDnvijkBaoiNtAcL 

Or- 
SbM, 
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•^rn— fruslrnltMi with (fov- 
••mmpnt (xJiriPs Ihiil ntiflixl 
l-od 
irne 
•ns and 
iHe fintt 

, lied U.& 

li.M-. ■ -I'.. 

V>\' ; 
huM' ■ 

I hi: -I iiij. ', itiMUl C<*tjy fpii- 

i-r:(i ['<-^ulutit)n^ and 
mandaU'0. Losher writes, 
but President Clinton'^ plan 
to require en^loyere tu pn>- 
vide ht'idth inmnnce to all workera ft- 
nully propelled small busDesft to become 
( iTuOor }dayerin the poUtical procw*. 

Lrnhrr'g hook i$ itt booksttnt* natioH- 

r/-"'- '■ ' ■ '• ■■■ ' 'nnn thr 

■ Elections 

Remind Workers 

Tht' I ' S. ( riiuiilKT iif ( '■.riinit*n->' i> cn- 
to viitr anil to cast their baUota on Nov. h. 



, hy PnbHe 

.tndria. Va.. 

..v,..|l,I ■ ..t. r.r ;i r>: (- (- Slf 



ihaii liir uia- 



tit Mid 
, A ho had 

. ,.t.i 



lo. 



Weft .1 

M.tf t"l .. 

I t,.inibcJ'*s c* 

oi^ratiin thc>^^t jaidth. ■ ■ 

,7'^,„..n».-lvtn VOIP fori. 

It than liM 



|uiy *'T 
ti»r iu)> 
pn>vii 1- 



-uch 

lo rcgia- 
'-•ing 



1 
r 






r 





will 



th*'r organtxatlon. And In 



■ Negative Ads 

AFL-CIO Targets 
Lawmakers 




Thf U.S. 
unnnK it 
their Rippon i m i 
of ('on(fr(»w who 

fUon. ai 

As til' 
spent i: 

run " 

,.i , 

Wi 
.Ml- 



"vvf to Hhow- 

I tiy 



: «f tlie 



('tuuiiUT '. ^Misitton un mlical liusiUHV 

"IV AKL-t'IO ads are mUlcading and 

oii'r ' ■ nithful," M- - ' ' >1^ylnf, 

Ui' r'> i-ice I ' '"f cnn- 

KreBoloiial affuirii. "Thfc. 

nave h^Ti 'infairly largetf. 

(-11 pnvb uain e w ami pnt^^ 

ni'ii.!' - J ' ■-- .ii." 

The ad» My that the k'tritilators have 
voted to 'Vlash" Medicare, the hefttth< 
can* pnifmim tor thk* olrkrly In fact. 69 
!nalu>fv vnteil tu8t year for a 
'':d»nc«d-budget hiW thai 
imkI annual MrdkarH 
M ..t;M > :ivr rancd nn- 
rit from the 
•'Hrj_a 7.4 
— *n'i»n 



of 

up. 

nu 

CllI 

,\ 
Vfit 



r-':t- ri- not rclatfd lo 

Tilt- li.-cjil ln;t7 limi- 
gvt prop(i»iul irtKUfHl h\ 
riintiin thit* im-vt Man*li 
ralliiJ for ii 7.7 [KTi'cnt 
uvcni^f utinuul firowth 
rate in Mt'dicarf for fiii- 
ca\ voant l!)97 throufih 
■Mm. 

"AmprlcanB nped the 
facts ttl niakern* 
viite>, n<' iniamfor- 
matinn Lhul lt!ad» tu ml.v- 
giiided condrntkirut,'' imys thp 
Chamber's l^y tor. 

Other bitiQe» on which the It^ 
islatopi an' hfinff ntfached In- 



fmlenU rvgulaiiunii 1m» i 

forntrrfcingtoprot«et!«ii..u: 

The AKL-CIO i« financinR il« cam- 
pai((n through a dueA asseiiftnicnt on 
union mt'mbw*. 

In a matter n*! • 
paign. a recent |<m 

I.untx Kcfkearrh ('o.-s.. buHiMl in 
Aloxandria. fouml thai pern'nt of 
rank-and-file union mtrmljcn* ".^trongiy*" 
or "stompwhat"* oppo--.- ■ "I' l.-C'H) 
canipaisn. The fioll wtl- an b<»- 

haif of Ammcmw for a UaUuu^ni iiudgeU 

rn lin**." 'tr. "w 

.(AXirt the i': III, pnK 




Slexen ('. IjiTkmrettr. IM)hio. dkl ko for job-crMtkm eflovt« of thv CongnaM, not 



the bloated, 
overly IntrtiKive 

I ' ni*pd by 



You mw fiipfjitti the lamnaki*n iatyctrd 
hfi (Mr AFL-CIO hy thaiikiny them for 
thfir pm-bu/nnen tntrs, Thf midrcM ix. 
l\S Houkv of RfftrfMtMtfitii'rx. 

V '>,u. D.'r 

IP- thr Cvi 

It.'! Ftir unK •l}iitt, 
I ':<■ i 'htimhtr'n ( >> , ^ "uml 
Affatn OirixUm al iHUi ifuhotiiHt. 



Free 



Financial Resources Guide Available 



new fTQide to fimoIl-buKimwit ftnuncial 
ln'»ourre4 ist ax-ailuhle free to V.S. 
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Center. 








nfl fh- 
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in* 


Un 




p-tflT 






I'iK'V 



inchak foderal. ttnim, and local Kuvem- 



mcml HgRKim as woD aa bank>, h»iit>uiiK 
kindvra, and n(Jw*r financial inatitutiom. 
Alio not- ^ine»e« and BMod»- 

tionathui r(<cUy wHh snatt Anna 

ui obtainuifc Hnandng. 

A dir«rtory of finanrial i>mfpiuw aniJ 
aMVUuice av'ailable m each fttate la 

contalmtt ■ ' -iide. 

AilditiM iMMik fnchiden infnr- 

matiun on Uudinv.'ui planninfi, typen of 



.(t.ii : ., ■ . 
I !■ Ml It also III 
I )■-; a chiTkli-* 
I M iinrnlK n- 

Hi I'l- '■' ■■ 

r^'ijij. 

inMiiuiioii. 

Fttr ti frrr ro/j// ut 
tht ifunir, cotitfict 
ihf rAowfcrrV 
Small ftimitit ■'^ 
Cfntrr at 



ii'in pri'paruiion, 



^ Small ButioMa 




IS* 




■ Product Liability 

Vote After Veto 
Stalls '96 Effort 



In a mH!«r tii«ai)()i»inlmfnt f"! i ' ■^ 
i. I im avrrriiJi' 
■ . ■ liabO- 



tun ■ 

I'n 

ti'iJ. ! . . . ' I 1.. 
It\ ^V.■.t4■m. 

Tli*. MflV 9 \Tite WW 2W»-I6»- ^ . 
If ihf .Ai-rriiic otU'mpl h»d succewled 



in thf Hm "I'I h:»vt' 

mnv«il»: i voU' to 

ovcrrid*? would have niiuired u lwi>- 
ihinb« rmgoriiy. or v«u?s. 

Thf h'nifr'ali""' stronjfl.v 
h,, k.Ml bv ihi* r.S. Chamber of 
* -Nunerce, would havi' replaced the 
pfttchwork of 50 sua* liability laws with 
a siiiln federal law. 

The Chamlter hji> Uvn im^winn tor a 
fwieral pnKluct-lia»>ility law for yean* 
and vowed to rent-w the fight next year 
intlw JOTithfongn**. 

Tho vi'tuKi liOl amtmK other refomtf. 
woukl have: 



■ fcnriiiii-.tt'fil .jiui-k<-r si-nlt'tin iiis of 
lawftii^' 

■ .ml 

wl.-. ■ live 

pnxlucta 

■ Rc^lrictiMl duma^ awanh afpiiiwt 

defendants when u victifii a pniduct 
in a w;i' i . ^ 'or 

that tl. ;iVf 
kn<rv.Ti 

bility for nonminomic (tamaKi*^ — \mn 
and (tufTfrinif — to the pen-i-ntam* of rv- 
sponidbility iV»r harm to a vtctim jitlrili- 
iitwi to eiirh defendant 



■ MemberServices 



The Chamber of Commerce offers numefoin services and pobfications to Its members. 
Here h a partial Rsting of these benefits. 



■ Financial Planning 

two linmcial-pttnning saoMnars lor 
bMkian onffian. whiclr on be 
vii wid fry < sites Hrtoniride.wW 
be preSBntad iMs sufTwmr by the 
Etfmrd Jones Invntnwit finn, tn 
SLLouii. 

The inl on Mveiinwnt pkvminQ. 
is srt for July 31. and Hie second, 
on aUkpmaq, It sctwjidad tor 
Au0. 14. Bom prograins wW ba 
tranamin idbysrtalBBtoveitais 
locafions and can Da vtewed from 
noon to 1 30 p m Central bme 

Viewing kxanoRS wl Mduda se- 
Mcno towvQ Joriat oncet naDon- 
wtdaand stiia and local chambors 
of cofiHTwca. tustriesBes. and qov* 
ammafli and aducaOon insnudons 
ihM are pin of Vie sMMb ncfwifk 
cf»ieUS.Ch8fflbartQtMliy 
Uarnino Sanson OMakm. 

For nwe MormaUoii about lha 
samman or lor the locaUon of Vie 
-downlink site namt you. cal 
1-800^35-4730 



■ Organization 
Executives 

Ihfl I rr>1 ill (!••'. U]' Or^\r-u'il<y} 

MvuQeinenL a conliruitno-cduca- 
tton pfOQnm for chombarnf aaso* 
daioo •"cu ttwa. la onotjy in 
oonducttnd sunwwr proonms. 

Eacb prograra oorsMs of a waiii' 
long tt atnlnfl SMaion mfp* »■ 
aooation and chamber axacxAvH 
iBBiQuwn TOir Baoarawp. wan* 
aQamant, lniBipvionri.a(id com* 
municaOoni Mte. 

Saaaions art sdHdaM ior JMy 
7-12 at the (MMTMy of CMNtti. 
LooAoplBi;Aao.4^atttiB 
IMMTtfyotOelMere in 





ilTj 



Newaflt. and Aug. 1 1-16 ai me 
CoBega of Cbulaston. In Charleston. 
S C. A icssion « also sal lor Jan 
t»-24atlfwUnlver«tyof 
OWioma, m Norman. 

For anfoNment mformaDon. in- 
dudbioi^niog on the program, 
wtiidi Is celebrating is ^di an* 
Mveisary and is sponsored by the 
U.S. Chmber. ctf (202) 463-5570 



■ aOidilaTo 

Congress 

The 1996 
Congmsionai 
Hmdbookk 
MtobtotoUS 
Qmber inBn>* 
befsnadle- 
caunt^ 

The handtraok, 
produced each 
year by the 
Chamber, irv 
dudas Iw ph o^ 
tographa, tataptione and room norn* 

asatgnmants. and key staff mam* 
bars lor al sanMots and rapreaama- 
Uves ki (he second session of ttw 
10401 Congress N alio contains die 
kxahorv tfid lahvfKine mmbers of 
their dMrkjt oMoss 

Legadalors are hM atphabattcal- 
ly. by state, and by oommfttee. 

A dkedory of addresses and tsle- 
pfione numbers tor ttw Whfla 
toe. Cabjn«- lewfag s|gMu» d 
strie governors atao is Indudsd 

The handbooks ooat SS JO each 
torU5. Chamber members and $11 
forflonmamben tor ordare of one 
Id flkM eoDlea. Olacoiinlsareaifltf* 
able tor orders of 10 to 99 copies 
and torlOO or more. To ontir. cal 
1-9004384662. to ktarytom cal 
1-800-352- 1450. Request puUke- 
bonNo 04(M1 




Seminars 



iSept 1; 
-d Dythe 
OiMion 



Here ara the 



dates, seminar lead- 



ers. itiQ suDfKis tor the tall senes: 

Sept. 17— Oon T^pscotL chair- 
nun of the Alliance of Converging 
Technotogies; 'Competing in the 
Dtgital Economy ~ The aHtance is a 
research, education, and ootisijltino 
company in TorwrtQ 

Oct 1— Oianna Booher. author 
and CEO of Booher Consultants, a 
communication-lnlnkn tfrm in 
Oaltes: Ihlnlc on Your Feet: 
Communicaie With Confidencer' 

Oct 8-Oeepak Chopra, author 
of the best-sefwig TAe seven 
•^"r " ia»«ofSocc8sr."The 
i intual Laws of Success as 

. ^ 10 Buskiess: A Pradlcal 
Approach ' 

Oct. 15— MarcJ.WallaoeJr. 

odtog partner of die 
>force Eftocthwwes, 

" i^gtirmki 
r Vhlual 

Workpiaca.' 

OeL 29-Hyrum W Smith, chair- 
man and CEO of Franklin Quest Co . 
a time-managamant consulting 
company to Sak Lake City; Tbne 
Management It HasNottikig To Oo 
Wim WatchfOQ the Clock.' 

Nee. 12— KnigM K Klpftnger. co- 
editor of rhe/nv)lkverMMMni^ 

/^arsma/ /nance msDiztoe, 
-KiplngBr Forecast WtaPs Ahead 
for Du Mneaa. toe Economy mi 
Your Personal Finvioes ' 

NaaLlt-Pam and Santo 
EdMTtfs, authont: "Ftodtog Vour 
Partoct Work: The ItowCvear 
QuMetoMaUnoaLMngvRl 
CrestoigaUto.' 

Dae. 3— Wi 
chairman and i 
Mortn. tocan 
translton Ibin 1; . 
"Csrssr Aftgnmsnt Matetong 
Persomi and Organcottonal Goah ' 

Al semtoart tn the tal asrtss woi 
aw from ItoSpm Eastern ttoie 
For Mtormteton on Ihs ssmmar - 
naarwi you or to learn how to h*. 
a doamMi Ma. oN the Chamber t 
F^darahon l>ragraffls and Saralas 



Division St 1-600-835-4730 or 
(202)4e3-5940 

U S Chamber members receive a 
to percent drscourrf on the price of 
the semlnAr- 



Prognuns Anil 
finlda 



A free guide to the programs, ser- 
vices, and publications of the 
Chamber's Office of Membership 
Grassroots Management is now 
avaKaUa. 

Among other programs, the otf»ce 
manages ths Chamber's Grassroots 
Adtoo Mdormaflon Network, ths 
system used to alsn members to 
psridtog laglsUlve tesuBS. The 
office also produces a number of 
publkafions. such ai the annual 
oongraastonal handbook, and pro- 
vides odior services to Chamber 
rnembers 

To obteto a copy of the guda. can 
t-800^6682. to Maryland, cal 
1-800-3S2-14S0 Ask tor publica- 
tion l«*o 0477 



■ Electronic 
Ttaile System 

Ap<" 
tiont 
quai' 
Intel : 

Oppr. 
Chart ' 

The Intaiiuliui 
ExehangijlBEX) 

caly idtedMea toraion or domestic 



I R F X 



-j^or 



D C . (202) 463 . 




